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AS OUR POPULATION CHANGES 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
In the Journal of Adult Education 


Wi live in the midst of revolu- 
tionary changes, but of them all none 
is likely to be more profound in its 
effects than the changes now occur- 
ting in population. Coming slowly, 
these population trends have not 
been marked by commentators. The 
shifting of a population, as of a 
glacier, is not rapid; but the results 
of its movement are far reaching. 

The rate of population increase 
in the United States is slowing up, 
and the primary cause is decrease in 
the birth rate. How far the birth 
rate will fall is not known, but it 
will probably continue to decrease 
for some years. 

If the population is broken up into 
classes, we find that the birth rate is 
lowest in cities among families with 
incomes above average. But for pre- 
diction purposes we need to know 
what the future trend in the birth 
tate will be among four large groups 
whose birth rates have not yet fal- 
len so much: farmers, unskilled 
laborers, immigrants, and Roman 
Catholics. A spread of the practice 
in birth control among these groups 
seems probable, with a consequent 
drop in the birth rate. For it is birth 
control that is causing the por- 
tentious changes now taking place in 


our population, thus affording some 
justification for Bernard Shaw's pro- 
nouncement that the contraceptive 
was the greatest invention of the 
nineteenth century. 

Contraceptives were first adopted 
by the well-to-do in the large cities. 
Later they began to be used by the 
skilled labor class and the inhabitants 
of small towns. Studies showing that 
the farm birth rate varies inversely 
with nearness to the city sup- 
ports the hypothesis that contracep- 
tives will soon be used in rural re- 
gions. With respect to unskilled 
laborers, a tendency observed in some 
European cities, where the birth rate 
is lower for this class than for the 
wealthy, may be expected to appear 
in this country. Sample studies of 
the Roman Catholic population show 
that its birth rate is falling more 
rapidly than in Protestant families, 
despite the Catholic policy of com- 
batting the use of contraceptives. A 
similar trend is observable in for- 
eign-born groups. 

Immigration as well as births may 
add to population, but immigration 
to the United States has ceased, and 
there will be little enthusiasm for a 
policy permitting its resumption as 
long as unemployment continues. 
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A decreasing birth rate, of course, 
immediately affects the size of a 
population. For the past 30 years 
this country has been growing at 
about 15 million per decade. But 
from 1930 to 1940 the increase will 
be reduced by about one-half. It is 
calculated that from 1940 to 1950 
only about 5 million will be added. 
By 1960 it is quite probable that 
there will be an actual decrease in 
population. 

A stationary or decreasing popu- 
lation has never been known in our 
history. At times during the nine- 
teenth century the population increas- 
ed at the astonishing rate of 3 per- 
cent a year, which meant a doubling 
of population every 22 years. Such a 
rate of increase is highly conducive 
to optimism. Because of population 
growth, the owner of real estate has 
his wealth increased without any ef- 
fort on his part. The merchant has 
more new purchasers every year. 
However, whatever happens to in- 
comes in the process, the effect of a 
small population is desirable. A 
higher average standard of living is 
more possible with 150 million in- 
habitants than with 300 million. 

Another major consequence of a 
declining birth rate is that it changes 
the age composition of the popula- 
tion. In 1930 the number of adults 
was less than twice the number of 
children, whereas in 1960 there will 
be more than three times as many 
persons between the ages of 20 and 
65 as between the ages of 5 and 20 
years. By 1960 the number of per- 


sons over 45 will be nearly double 
what it was in 1930, while the num. 
ber over 65 will be more than twice 
as great. 

How will these changes affect edu. 
cation? 

Fewer children to educate means 
a decrease in the cost of education, 
In Chicago today there are fewer 
children in the first grade than there 
were in 1900, though the city is now 
twice as large. It is estimated that in 
1935 the elementary schools gradu- 
ated more pupils than they ever will 
again. 

The decrease in number of ele. 
mentary pupils will probably be bal- 
anced by an increase in high school 
and college attendance. That is the 
present tendency, and high school 
attendance may increase even though 
the number of youths of high school 
age is decreasing. This trend is of 
great significance for adult educa- 
tion, since when most of our popu- 
lation shall have been to high 
school a wider and more interesting 
adult education program will be 
possible. 

Fewer children, and a_ higher 
percentage of adults of working age, 
will make it easier to'support educa- 
tion. However, though a higher 
slice of the taxpayer's dollar in 1960 
could be used for education, it is 
likely that old-age pensions will be an 
active competitor. 

Already there is an excess of adults 
in the cities owing to the many child- 
less migrants who have come from 
farms and small towns. Thus the 
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cities are better able to pay for edu- 
cation than are rural regions. 
Grants-in-aid for rural education 
from urban income would ameliorate 
this situation. The contrast in the 
educational load of the states at pres- 
ent is enlightening. In California, 
the adult working population has, 
per thousand, only about one-half as 
many children to educate as in Mis- 
sissippi. It is interesting to -note 
that in the whole United States the 
educational load, measured in the 
number of children per 100 adults, 
will decrease about 40 percent be- 
tween 1930 and 1960. 

Looking over the whole picture of 
impending population changes, it is 
clear that adult education will un- 


doubtedly be significantly affected by 
them. The greater percentage of 
high school graduates in the popula- 
tion and the increased number of 
old, conservative persons suggests a 
change in the quality and type of 
courses offered. With fewer chil- 
dren, wives will have more time for 
education and may also desire a dif- 
ferent type of instruction. With few- 
er children to educate and many more 
older persons, it would seem that 
the obligation to provide adult edu- 
cation will be increased. But this 
greater responsibility will be accom- 
panied by an increased ability to pay 
the costs, because a larger working 
population will have fewer children 
to support and educate. 


William F. Ogburn is Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Chicago. Reported from the Journal 
of Adult Education, XI (January, 1939), 5-9. 
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p= latest educational institution 
to join the ranks of the educational 
broadcasters on the ultra-high fre- 
quency bands made available by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion is the San Mateo, California, 
Junior College. The station will be 
built and operated by the radio class 
in the college with the help of the 
Radio Club. All of the members of 
the club are licensed radio operators 
and half of the class members are 


also qualified operators so that there 
will be no dearth of station help. 
Regular programs are planned with 
the faculty and student body partici- 
pating which will reach a 50-mile 
radius of San Mateo. The station is 
the outgrowth of an amateur station 
already in operation. The trustees 
of the junior college district appro- 
ptiated the funds for the establish- 
ment of the enlarged broadcasting 
station. 








ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE 


WILLIAM L. PROSSER 
In the English Journal 


io HAVE just finished grading a 
set of 225 law school examination 
papers. The writers are all graduates 
of accredited high schools. All 
have attended some presentable col- 
lege for at least two years and about 
half of them are Bachelors of Arts. 
They are all educated young men, 
and since the law school’s standards 
are high and the work is notoriously 
difficult—it may reasonably be sup- 
posed that they are a selected group. 

The examinations I have inflicted 
on them are very old fashioned and 
not at all in accordance with the 
dictates of modern pedagogy. In the 
first place, they are of the “essay” 
type. In the second, they are four 
hours long—a fact which occasion- 
ally leads to something approaching 
nervous prostration from the sheer 
strain of thinking for that length of 
time. Worst of all, they do not even 
inform the victim what the problem 
is but leave him to discover it for 
himself. The questions consist of a 
set of facts of the sort which may 
wander into any lawyer’s office, and 
to these facts he is expected, in his 
own words, to apply the law. 

Here, verbatim, is one young 
man’s answer to one question in- 
volving an apartment house elevator, 
some children who set it in motion, 
and their mother, who suffered a 
miscarriage from fright: 

“Defendent should be libel for 
the freight. Children are all ways 
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foreseible by a reasonable man the 
fear of children and their conse. 
quences freight is all ways to be an- 
tissipated from a woman. Wimmen 
are afrad of children and she could 
forsee when he left the elevator open 
that there might be children and she 
might be freightened and have a 
miscarage. The owner of a bilding 
is required to keep the premaces safe 
for people who come to visit the ten- 
nents and when he causes fear of 
children and a miscariage he should 
pay for the freight.” 

The author of this scandalous 
paragraph is a graduate of a high 
school of excellent reputation in a 
city of 300,000 people, and has been 
exposed to a course in English com- 
position at a rather eminent univer- 
sity. He is seeking to enter what is, 
after all, one of the principal literary 
professions. The average lawyer in 
the course of a lifetime probably 
does more writing than the average 
novelist. He must set thousands of 
words on paper where the most 
meticulous accuracy is of supreme im- 
portance, and the use of “effect” for 
“affect,” of “‘except’’ for “accept,” 
of “heirs” for “legatees,” or of 
“may” for “shall,” may conceivably 
bankrupt a client. He must use the 
English language with all the pre- 
cision of a surgeon wielding a scalpel. 
When I look upon this candidate for 
such a life of literary composition I 
am reminded of the cry of Henry 
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Van Dyke to the boy who did not 
like to read: “Poor child! Who 
crippled thee?” 

The above example is of course 
extreme. Not many of my embryo 
counselors at law involuntarily intro- 
duce the doctrines of Mrs. Sanger in- 
to questions dealing with legal lia- 
bility for emotional disturbance. Not 
many of them are really good for a 
laugh. But very, very many of them 
are hopelessly, deplorably inept in 
the use of words to say what they 
mean, or, indeed, to say anything. 

One might, perhaps, pass over all 
the bad spelling, although it goes 
against the grain to graduate from 
any major law school men who, after 
three or four years, still write 
“negleganse,” “‘arest,”  “‘sueing,”’ 
“assaut and batery.” Surely there is 
something wrong when 20 papers, 
selected entirely at random, yield 
“speshal,” “titel,” “‘vishious,” 
“ofer,” “‘beleaf,” ‘“‘gilty,” ‘‘rong,” 
“insolt,” ‘‘attact,”” and more than a 
score of other similar spellings of 
common, nontechnical words. But 
after all, I suppose this may not be 
very important. Perhaps it is too 
much to ask that an attorney, an ofh- 
cer of the court and a gentleman, 
shall not be illiterate, so long as he 
can find a stenographer who can 
spell. 

One might also overlook all the 
bad grammar, although it is difficult 
not to wince at “could of been,” ‘‘not 
done nothing,” “hadn’t ought to of,” 
“had went,” “when he done same,” 
and “these cases is,” and the like, 
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from college men seeking to enter a 
learned profession. But it is not so 
easy to dismiss the appalling lack 
of ability to organize a paragraph or 
even a sentence, to say simply and 
clearly what is meant. For weary 
hours I have struggled profanely 
through dismal swamps of incoher- 
ence, of which the following is a 
fair, by no means exaggerated ex- 
ample: 

“The buyer has an action for 
breech of warenty if he has gave no- 
tice to the seller in reasonable time 
Uniform Sales Act sec. 48 after he 
knows of the defect there is a trade 
name here but here he does not give 
such he has an action no action for 
breech of warenty also after he rea- 
sonably ought to of known the 
warenty would be implied warenty of 
merchentable quality here thirty days 
is too long. . . .” 

In 16 years of education, through 
grade school, high school, and col- 
lege, the author of this passage has 
not acquired the ability to think 
through what he has to say, organize 
it coherently, and write it down. It 
is not his memory of the law which 
is at fault; the answer is there, if one 
excavates deeply enough. He simply 
never learned to think in terms of 
his own written language—certainly 
a very elementary skill. He has 
traveled a long educational road to 
plague my evenings with composi- 
tional sukiyaki like that. To the end 
of his days he will remain convinced 
that he was not treated fairly on the 
law examinations, because he knew 
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all the answers but “didn’t know 
how the faculty wanted them writ- 
ten.” In greater or less degree, he 
is typical of hundreds. Poor child, 
who crippled him? 

It is not for me to say where the 
responsibility for all this may lie. 
It is easy to leap to the conclusion 
that there must be astonishingly low 
standards in any English depart- 
ment which has passed these stu- 
dents on. But I do not believe that 
the fault lies primarily with the col- 
leges. Confronted with an entering 
class of a thousand in all stages of 
literary deficiency, the teacher of 
composition can do little more than 
require a daily theme and deal sav- 
agely with the blunders. It is a rare 
student who, given 24 hours and a 
fraternity brother to help, cannot 
produce something which will pass 
muster. Once the unpleasant chore 
is out of the way, he relapses into his 
own written language, which re- 
sembles nothing unless it be Mark 
Twain’s German. Teachers of col- 
lege English must be reminded con- 
stantly of that phrase of Bolivar'’s 
that he who fights for liberty in 
Spanish America plows the sea. 

One learns to write, I think, for 
better or worse, in high school or 
even before that. The last real op- 
portunity for drill in the fundamen- 


tals is in the secondary school. Fo, 
whatever reason, and however the 
job is being done, it is apparent that 
their current product is not one of 
which anyone can be proud. 

I also venture the suggestion that 
the universal use of the “objective” 
type of examination has done little 
to further the cause of literacy. It 
is mo uncommon thing for a be 
wildered and angry Freshman, con 
fronted with his initial law examina. 
tion, to complain bitterly that this is 
the first time he has ever been asked 
to write down his own knowledge in 
his own way and that such questions 
are damnably unfair—how is he to 
know what we want him to say? 

One may concede the merits of the 
objective question. But where, if not 
in school, is one to gain practice in 
organizing his own ideas in answet 
to a question? How useful is knowl. 
edge if it cannot be put into a @ 
herent, intelligible statement on 
paper? 

What is to be done about all this’ 
I wish that I knew. We can do little 
in the law school except guard the 
professional gates pretty brutally. 
The damage has been done long ago. 
I wish these people could be taught 
to write English. Or, failing that, | 
wish they would not come to study 
law. 


William L. Prosser is Professor of Law at the 
University of Minnesota. Reported from the Eng- 
lish Journal, XXVIII (January, 1939), 38-45. 
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JOHN DOE GOES TO ST. JOHN'S 


STRINGFELLOW BARR 


In Progressive Education 


JOHN DOE entered St. John’s 
College last September. He arrived 
with his parents, who wanted to help 
him choose his courses. But it turned 
out that there were no courses to 
choose. Beginning this session, all 
freshmen were required to take the 
New Program, an all-required four- 
year course. John was alarmed, and 
so were his parents. Certainly the 
boy couldn’t be expected to do his 
best work in subjects that didn’t in- 
terest him. 

But John stuck. If others could 
do it, he could. He thought he'd try. 

The next morning at nine o'clock 
he found himself in a Greek “tu- 
torial” along with four other fresh- 
men. If only there had been an elec- 
tive system, John would never have 
picked a nine o'clock class, certainly 
not this one, which met five days a 
week. He wouldn’t have picked any 
class earlier than ten, not even in 
order to follow his interests or de- 
velop his personality. At eleven he 
had a tutorial in mathematics, and 
that met five days a week, too. Thank 
God it was Euclid’s Elements of 
Geometry. He had had that stuff 
before—not of course 13 books of 
Euclid, but he had had plane geom- 
etry. Monday and Thursday nights, 
at eight, he had a seminar. This 
turned out to be merely a bull ses- 
sion, and he was relieved. Ten stu- 
dents and two instructors sat around 
atable and discussed whatever it was 


they were reading. The first assign- 
ment was a chunk of the Illiad— 
in English, of course. According to 
the catalogue they would read the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, some Greek 
tragedies and comedies, the histories 
of Herodotus and Thucydides, most 
of Plato’s dialogues, some Aristotle, 
and some Greek scientists and 
mathematicians whose names John 
could not pronounce, much less re- 
member. He noticed that in his 
senior year, if he lived that long, he 
would be reading modern books. He 
also discovered that every Friday 
afternoon he had a three-hour labora- 
tory, and that was a life sentence, 
too. Twice a week he had to listen 
to a lecture. The going looked 
rough. 

At the end of a fortnight John 
took stock. The Greek had been 
frightful. It was three days before 
he could get the alphabet straight, 
and he had hardly caught his wind 
when they were learning declen- 
sions. The drills in tutorial were as 
remorseless as scrubbing on a foot- 
ball team. By contrast, the mathe- 
matics were almost a relief. It was 
the same old plane geometry and 
would have been easy sledding if 
only the instructor would stop ask- 
ing him how he knew the axioms 
were true and whether he could dis- 
tinguish between an axiom and a 
postulate. As for the lecture, John 
couldn’t understand more than three 
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words out of ten, not really. It was 
cold comfort to have a New Pro- 
gram sophomore tell him that he 
had understood them after six 
months of trying and so would John. 
The laboratory he liked, and the 
seminars were the best of all—they 
were reading the Odyssey now—ex- 
cept that it turned out that they 
weren't bull sessions. The others in 
the seminar, both students and in- 
structors, picked holes in everything 
you tried to say and deliberately 
shoved you into contradictions. But 
they were fun for some reason. 

John would have preferred right 
now to transfer into the elective sys- 
tem. All the juniors and seniors were 
in the elective system. Some of the 
sophomores were; a year ago, the 
entering class could take either Old 
Program or New Program. But they 
didn’t let you choose any more. All 
the freshmen were ‘New Program- 
mers.’ If the others could stick it, 
he could. 

At the end of a month he was 
amazed to find he was learning 
Greek at three or four times the 
rate he had learned Latin in high 
school. The more he learned, the 
more he liked it. The seminars 
usually ended about ten at night, but 
the arguing went right on, either in 
your own room or in the College 
Coffee Room. If only they wouldn't 
read so fast. Just when you began to 
understand a book and like it, they 
hustled you through it and on to an- 
other. It was the general opinion in 
the freshman dormitory that they 


wouldn’t have to work so hard if 
only they knew how to study. Not 
more than half a dozen knew how; 
that was obvious even to John. It 
was also obvious that he was not one 
of the half dozen. 

In the afternoon they played 
games, six-man football or basket. 
ball or handball or something; but 
he missed the loafing of high school 
days. The Old Programmers played 
pool and saw movies, but John 
hadn’t time for either. ‘New Prto- 
gram” was a password that justified 
your not doing anything. If a Negro 
boy on the street said, ‘Shine, mis. 
ter?” you answered, “Sorry, New 
Program.” 

John is slowly adjusting himself to 
hard work. He has been reading 
Plato’s Republic and Herodotus late. 
ly and finds them interesting. The 
sophomore New Programmers have 
been reading Augustine’s Confes- 
sions in Latin and books like Jus 
tinian and Plotinus. They have been 
doing Apollonius in their mathe- 
matics tutorials and their account of 
it sounds terrific to John. Never 
heard of him. 

But enough of this Pilgrim's 
Progress. Unless there is some ta 
tionale back of this sadism, the 
SPCA ought to step in. For accord- 
ing to the catalogue St. John’s is a 
college of liberal arts, not a penal 
colony for incorrigibles. 

The rationale, roughly speaking, 
is as follows: According to its char- 
ter of 1784, St. John’s College is a 
college of liberal arts. This means it 
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should be teaching the liberal arts. 
It hadn’t been teaching them lately, 
except in the vague sense in which 
they are taught in other American 
“liberal” colleges. 

Since the liberal arts are the arts 
of thinking and since men think by 
means of symbols, and since the chief 
symbols men think with are words 
and numbers, the liberal arts can be 
most economically acquired through 
the medium of languages and mathe- 
matics. That is why poor John Doe 
has to study languages and mathe- 
matics for four solid years to earn a 
degree at St. John’s. But since it is 
John’s nature to think—although he 
has never before done it very well— 
this is also why his increasing skill 
in languages and mathematics brings 
him unexpected satisfaction. 

In the history of our civilization a 
few men, to whom even our Ameri- 
can college graduates give lip ser- 
vice, have practiced the liberal arts 
better than the rest of us and have 
left us books which record their skill. 
These books deal with important 
matters and deal with them so co- 
gently and imaginatively that we call 
them classics. Some of these classics 
were written by Greeks, some by 
medieval scholastics, some by men 
like Shakespeare and Dante and 
Newton, some by moderns, even 
moderns who are still alive. It is by 
reading these classics and under- 
standing them that we come quickest 
to think as well as these authors 
thought. At St. John’s a hundred or 
so are read during the four-year 


period and rigorously discussed in 
seminar. 

But books are not the only classics. 
A laboratory instrument may be a 
liberal arts classic too, and a man 
who really understands a principle 
ought to be able to do something 
about it with his hands. Otherwise 
there is a good chance that he just 
knows some new terms, some new 
verbal tricks, or some new tricks with 
equations. So John has to go through 
a four-year laboratory before he can 
call himself a bachelor of liberal 
arts. Perhaps his is the only liberal 
arts college in America where he 
must have four years of laboratory 
science to get any kind of degree at 
all. 

These are the main reasons for 
John’s present suffering. They are 
equally the reasons why John’s 
friends in the second year tell him 
to stick to it and he'll recognize later 
why it’s necessary. Judging by last 
year, April is the time of the great 
awakening. 

John can take it, he is taking it. 
Here in America, where formal edu- 
cation for the avowed purpose of de- 
veloping the intellectual powers had 
all but disappeared, John is being 
formally educated ; and already, even 
before April, he likes it in a groping 
sort of way. For John has finally 
caught the essential point for a fresh- 
man to catch. A college of liberal 
arts is not a department store open 
to customers. (The customer is al- 
ways right.) It is a hospital in 
which a very terrible disease is treat- 
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ed, a disease that has ravaged man- 
kind for centuries and threatens to 
assume epidemic proportions in sev- 
eral European countries today. It is 
the disease of ignorance and stu- 
pidity. St. John’s is that sort of hos- 
pital, and the staff have decided that 
it is mock modesty for physicians to 
disclaim a knowledge of medicine 
and invite the patient to choose his 
own medicine, according to color 
and taste, and that it is chicanery to 
offer the patient nothing more con- 
ducive to health than a good bedside 
manner. Instead, at the risk of ap- 


pearing arrogant to their fellow pra. 
titioners, they have decided to me¢ 


their professional responsibilities and | 


to prescribe the cure, on the grounds 
that their patients are free to go to 
other hospitals if they lack confidence 
in this one. Even this early in the 
game there has been enough obvious 
improvement in the health of the 
patients to furnish excellent morale 
in the wards. It’s good medicine—s 
good the staff are constantly stealing 
it. It's lucky there’s enough to go 
around, even if some other hospitals 
Start using it. 


Stringfellow Barr is President of St. John’s College, 


Annapolis, Maryland. Reported from Progressive 
Education, XVI (January, 1939), 18-23 
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Current Huotations , 


FIORELLO LAGUARDIA, Mayor of New York City: “I would say 
that with life, liberty, and education, we are sure of the pursuit of 


happiness.” 


bo 


El 


NICHOLAS MOSELEY, Consultant of the General Education Board: 
“We talk of equality, but, even in the case of education, children in 
some districts receive more than twice as much as others. We tak 
of the rule of the majority and for years submit to a curriculum 
legislated for us at the insistence of small but active pressure 
groups. We talk of representative government, and we find that 
boards of education act, not according to their own superior knowl- | 
edge, but at the bidding of popular whims. We uphold our form of 
government as the best in the world but denominate the persons 
who manage it ‘dirty politicians.’ We talk of the duty of active 
participation but in effect disfranchise ourselves by failure to know 
about and participate in the nominating machinery of parties and by 
failure to vote if business or golf make it inconvenient to do s0. | 
We talk about the necessity of trained, intelligent leadership, but we 

refuse to allow teachers a voice in party affairs.” 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN A SECONDARY SCHOOL 


MARION BROWN 


In the Journal of the National Association of Deans of Women 


L(siverstry HIGH SCHOOL 
at Oakland, California, is a public 
high school with about 2,000 stu- 
dents representing a cross section of 
society. The guidance program is 
directed toward all students, not 
merely those who are maladjusted or 
handicapped. The guidance staff in- 
cludes counselors, health experts, and 
teachers trained in testing, with the 
work coordinated by the vice-prin- 
cipal in charge of guidance. 

The program is directed toward 
helping each student make the best 
possible investment of his time, in- 
terests, and abilities. It is concerned 
with health, personality, intellectual 
abilities, interests, home conditions, 
and social pressures as they are re- 
flected in the student’s school life. 
Guidance involves the whole school 
and depends on the understanding 
cooperation of teachers, administra- 
tors, counselors, and experts, and on 
humane flexible administrative poli- 
cies. 

The first step in educational coun- 
seling—to obtain a picture of the 
student’s progress in previous years— 
involves articulation between the 
senior high school and the lower 
grades. To this end, University High 
School has developed a program of 
reciprocal cooperation with the 
junior high schools. Each semester a 
counselor is appointed to work with 


students to this school. Although 


cumulative records are sent to the 
senior school, conferences between 
counselors yield important supple- 
mentary information and sugges- 
tions. The contact counselor also in- 
forms junior high school students of 
the offerings of the senior school. 
The student plans his program for 
the first semester with the advice of 
the ninth-grade counselor, since he 
probably knows the student and the 
home conditions better than the new 
senior high counselor. 

Junior high school principals and 
counselors visit the senior school 
about six weeks after the opening of 
the semester to obtain first-hand in- 
formation about the senior school 
and to confer about the progress of 
their former students. We believe 
this reciprocal program of articula- 
tion is of mutual benefit. 

Part of the responsibility for 
orientation is assumed by older stu- 
dents, who plan special assemblies, 
club meetings, receptions, and sports 
programs to welcome the newcomers 
and encourage them to participate in 
the life of the school. 

The person who served as con- 
tact counselor becomes a_tenth- 
grade counselor the following se- 
mester and continues with his group 
for the three years. Each counselor 
has both boys and girls in his group, 
individual adjustment being made in 
cases where it seems best to assign a 
man as counselor to a boy or a 
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woman to a girl. The counselor is a 
generalist whose expertness lies in 
working with the student as a person 
and mobilizing all aspects of the 
school in the pupil’s service. He 
interviews students, parents, former 
counselors; he observes the student 
in classes, on playgrounds, at parties. 
Questionnaires, tests of abilities and 
aptitudes, reports of physical exam- 
inations, samples of the student’s 
own work, records of conferences 
with parents, are added to the cumu- 
lative record. For expert assistance 
and advice the counselor looks to the 
physician, psychologist, recreation 
director, and vocational expert. 

The core course for entering stu- 
dents is called “personal manage- 
ment” and is designed to give them 
a systematic acquaintance with the 
school. Whenever possible, coun- 
selors teach these courses. In any 
event, they are in charge of class dis- 
cussions which lead to individual 
guidance, such as: study aids, use of 
time, vocational choices, require- 
ments, and selection of courses. 

This group work forms a back- 
ground for individual interviews. In 
these the skill of the counselor in 
helping the student make choices 
that are pertinent and significant to 
his own case is all important. 

When evidence from every avail- 
able source indicates that the plans 
of the student are incompatible with 
his abilities, the counselor assists 
him to explore other channels. In 
interpreting to parents the special 
needs of such students, the results of 
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reading tests are often helpful; 
parents accept the concept of reading 
difficulties without the emotional 
concomitants that appear when in. 
tellectual abilities are questioned, 
Fortunately the senior high school js 
recognized more and more as an ex. 
ploratory period. Since students can 
choose from a variety of courses te. 
quiring different abilities, there is 
greater chance that they may find 
genuine interest within the range of 
their abilities than if the curriculum 
were limited to the courses tradition. 
ally held as academically respectable, 
At University High, 135 elective 
courses are offered. Students with in- 
terests not included in regular 
courses jOin a ‘“‘special interests” 
group whose instructor helps each 
student to clarify his field of in- 
terest and directs him to teachers in 
the school who can give him instruc. 
tion in his particular field. For ex- 
ample, no bacteriology course is of- 
fered, but a student interested in the 
subject may register for special in- 
terests and work under the super- 
vision of a teacher who has had 
training in bacteriology. 

The counselor helps the student 
facing conflicting interests to make 
a cateful analysis of all the factors 
involved—his health, his need for so 
cial experiences, his immediate and 
long-range goals, and the advantages 
and disadvantages of the choices he 
might make. A boy with a serious 
heart difficulty would not participate 
in athletics; he might need to have 
all his classes on the first floor of the 
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building, have permission to enter 
classes late, take less than the aver- 
age program. But he might keep in 
touch with student life and avoid 
feeling that he is different by work- 
ing on a committee or joining the 
staff of the school paper. If he did 
not undertake these extra-curriculum 
activities he might take extra sub- 
jects. The choice is made in the 
light of his needs, not in terms of 
orthodox or authoritarian “musts.” 
Many adjustments in the school 
life of students are made because of 
health. Students who have fine 
health, intelligence, and good social 
attitudes need to select work that is 
challenging. They benefit from a 
wide choice of elective courses which 
permit them to work rapidly and 
cover more ground than is possible 
under a highly regimented routine. 
There is no point where educa- 
tional guidance for the present leaves 
off and that for the future begins. 
The counselor assists the student to 


Marion Brown is 
Guidance at University 
California. 


Reported from the Journal 
National Association of Deans 


IN A SECONDARY SCHOOL 


map out in general the highways 
that have greatest promise of leading 
to his goals. Here educational and 
vocational guidance tend to merge. 
Vocational exploration is included in 
the core courses and in various elec- 
tive courses. Students make surveys, 
hear discussions by experts, and take 
excursions. 

Vocational information must be 
accurate. The counselor cannot be an 
authority in all vocational fields, but 
he can direct students to the sources 
of specific information and he can 
assist them to appraise different voca- 
tions in terms of their own interests 
and abilities. 

The counselor works not only 
with students but with administra- 
tors, parents, and specialists in the 
school and in the community. Coun- 
seling is most effective where the 
guidance program has established co- 
operative reciprocal relationships be- 
tween the school, home, and com- 
munity agencies. 


Vice-Principal in Charge of 


High School, Oakland, 
of the 


of Women, II 


(October, 1938), 8-14. 


pe 


al WORK application class has been functioning for the 
last five years as part of the program of the Vocational 
Placement Bureau of the Portland, Oregon, public schools. 
The purpose of the course is to instruct young persons from 
17 to 24, who are registered for employment, in selling their 


services to employers. 
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SKILLS IN THE MODERN SCHOOL PROGRAM 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
In Childhood Education 


Uxru. recently, a formal pro- 
gram, confined largely to basic skill 
subjects, has dominated the elemen- 
tary school in America. Traditional- 
ly, learning to read, spell, or com- 
pute has been considered an end in 
itself. Uniform achievement goals 
were imposed in the belief that all 
that successful learning required 
was maximum effort on the child’s 
part. The learning was not func- 
tional. It had no vital significance 
for the children. No meaningful as- 
sociations were built up; the skills 
did not develop from real problems. 

Goals of accomplishment were 
universally too high. As a result, ex- 
cessive homework was needed to 
achieve them. Even so, the facts 
crammed in were only half digested 
and children were found to be suf- 
fering from educational malnutri- 
tion. The lessons learned failed to 
function when the children were 
confronted with practical situations 
calling for genuine reading, writing, 
and arithmetic skills. Worse still, 
children developed negative attitudes 
and undesirable behavior. 

The idols have been cast down! 
In the modern school program the 
three R’s are sometimes difficult to 
find. Children still learn to read, 
write, spell, and compute, in most 
cases with more satisfactory results 
than formerly, with more lasting ef- 
fects, and with less wear and tear on 
child and teacher. But the three R’s 
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have been absorbed in units of work, 
activities, integrated programs, and 
experiential lessons. 

The question is: Can children 
learn skills efficiently and perma 
nently, and at the same time mean. 
ingfully? Can the child use his skills 
while learning them? In learning to 
write, can he even in beginning les 
sons write for a real purpose? In 
learning to read, can he from the 
very outset read meaningfully in the 
very way reading is to function later? 

The answer to the question is 
overwhelmingly yes. The results of 
many experiments and the testimony 
of expert teachers indicate that the 
only profitable way to teach skills in 
initial stages is within meaningful, 
functional instruction units. 

This shift in emphasis and method 
will not alone solve all our problems, 
but it will enable many children to 
succeed who formerly failed. It re 
sults in simplification since much 
content and equipment required 
when skills were taught formally 
now prove to be obsolete. At the 
same time that skills have been sim- 
plified instructionally, the total con- 
cept has broadened. The skills are 
no longer restricted to the three R's 
but also include spoken English, 
health habits and practices, skills in 
sports and games, household and 
manual arts, and certain science 
skills. 

Children acquire skill in walking 
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and talking both through maturation 
of the nervous system and through 
environmental stimuli. In the early 
stages maturation plays the domi- 
nant role. Intensive training helps 
vety little. The sequential stages 
through which normal children pass 
in acquiring these skills have been 
identified. 

So too in acquiring the skills ap- 
propriate to the school-age child 
there is an appropriate time for sys- 
tematic instruction which is most eco- 
nomical for the child. But this period 
is not identical for all children of 
the same age. Even the most skilful 
and intensive instruction is ineffec- 
tual until the child is sufficiently 
matured to respond. 

In the modern school program, 
transition from kindergarten to first 
grade is more gradual than formerly. 
There is no sudden plunge into ab- 
stractions. Readiness for learning is 
assured before any formal lessons are 
introduced. 

In modern schools the trend is to- 
ward delaying reading instruction a 
half year or more in the first grade. 
Writing and spelling tend to be de- 
layed about a year, and formal 
arithmetic about two years. During 
the preparatory period experiences 
are provided that are basic to the 
facts and skills to be acquired. Learn- 


ing to read is tied up with the ex- 
periences the children are having in 
their daily work and play. Instead 
of plunging at once into arithmetic 
abstractions children talk about num- 
ber relationships and have informal 
experiences with number problems 
in real situations. 

Too often the notion prevails that 
the child learns only what the teach- 
er has taught him; actually they ac- 
quire much knowledge and skill 
through outside influences and their 
own independent efforts. The 
modern school stimulates incidental 
learning through experiences that 
help children acquire skills largely 
as a result of their own initiative. 

We have learned through costly 
experience that mass instruction with 
uniform textbooks and teaching does 
not fit the typical classroom group. 
The range in the abilities, aptitudes, 
and requirements of children is very 
wide, and the modern program places 
instruction in skill on an individual, 
diagnostic basis. 

In the modern school, drill is or- 
ganized on a diagnostic basis. Defin- 
ite practice is given the child at the 
time and in the way he needs it. 
Achievement is evaluated in terms of 
the child’s capacity and his success 
in using the skill rather than in terms 
of narrow goals. 


School. New York City. Reported from Childhood 
Education, XV (January, 1939), 197-201. 


| ai Hildreth is on the faculty of io! | 
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CHANGING EMPHASIS IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


JOHN E. ANDERSON 


In School ana Society 


ott is a curious fact that through- 
out the history of education most re- 
forms in educational procedure have 
come first in the training of young 
children. These have been followed 
by modification in the lower grades; 
later the new procedures are extend- 
ed to the upper grades, then to the 
high school, and finally to the col- 
leges. It is possible that young chil- 
dren with their freshness, spon- 
taneity and curiosity constantly put 
our formalized and traditional ac- 
tivities to the test, and that, because 
they never quite seem to fit the edu- 
cational pattern we set for them, they 
set in motion the continual changes 
which later modify our formal pro- 
cedures. 

The first principle among the 
present trends is that of the widest 
possible participation of the children 
within a group in the activities of the 
group. Not so many years ago the 
typical dramatic performance in an 
elementary school was given by a 
few gifted performers with the mass 
of the children acting as spectators 
rather than participants. Now there 
is likely to be a weekly dramatic 
performance which in the course of 
the year includes every child. This 
principle has affected even the col- 
lege. A generation ago athletics 
were only for the outstanding per- 
former. Today the most significant 
athletic work is being done for all 
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students in the intramural field. 

There is another important aspect 
of this principle. Many activities 
which are routine and meaningless to 
adults are educative for children, 
Modern schools are almost self. 
service institutions like cafeterias, 
We find children running mimeo. 
graphs, showing lantern slides, put. 
ting diagrams on the boards, making 
posters—carrying through a whole 
host of activities formerly regarded 
as the responsibility of the teacher, 
The use of a necessary school task as 
a punishment is gone; instead it is 
regarded as an honor and a responsi- 
bility. The process is carried a step 
further. School patrols and monitors 
take the responsibility for safety. 
This is a far cry from complete 
teacher supervision of every activity 
and is not unrelated to the next 
trend: the orientation of teaching so 
that learning processes begun in the 
classroom will be carried into the 
child’s outer life relations. 

I remember the amazement of my 
son when he discovered that batting 
averages and baseball standings wert 
percentages, a topic in which he had 
just received school instruction. For 
days thereafter he followed the base- 
ball statistics in the newspapers, cal- 
culating the shifts that would occu 
if games were won or lost or if play- 
ers made errors or hits. I suspect that 
the practice received in this way was 
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much greater than that received in 
the schoolroom, for he quickly be- 
came expert. This is effective edu- 
cation, because the process started in 
the classroom carries over into out- 
side life. 

But there is another closely related 
principle that goes beyond this. The 
child is a selective organism, engaged 
in exploring his environment and 
his own potentialities in relation to 
it. By providing a broad base of ex- 
perience, by giving the child oppor- 
tunities for decisions and choices, by 
showing him how to make valid dis- 
tinctions rather than telling him 
what must and must not be, and by 
giving him contacts with the better 
rather than the poorer phases of our 
culture, we guide this selective 
process. The point I wish to make, 
as strongly as I know how, is that 
any educational process is relatively 
ineffective if its results are measured 
only in terms of the effects it pro- 
duces in the classroom. 

One of the most important of the 
newer educational concepts is the 
much-discussed concept of readiness. 
Earlier discussions of readiness were 
concerned chiefly with physical de- 
velopment and mental age. To these 
we have now added the concept of 
experiential maturity. When con- 
tent is far removed from the child's 
world it tends to stay far removed; 
when tied in with his experience it 
tends to acquire significance. We are 
beginning to envisage the possibili- 
ties of giving the child such experi- 
ence as will make subsequent school 


content both meaningful and easy to 
gtasp. Some experts believe that ex- 
periential maturity may be an even 
more important factor in determining 
readiness than either physical de- 
velopment or mental age. It might 
be well to divide the curriculum into 
formal and informal content, the lat- 
ter being material which prepares 
the child for the work to be done 
formally on the next higher level. 
Thus, knowing the vocabulary that 
will be used in the first grade, we 
can set up kindergarten projects that 
will give the child direct experience 
with the objects and experiences 
about which his reading lessons will 
later be concerned. 

In most fields of elementary educa- 
tion we are doing a better job than 
we did previously, not because we 
have changed our goals but because 
we have correlated our methods with 
the needs and interests of the child. 
But a very clear distinction must be 
made between the goals of educa- 
tion and the methods of attaining 
them. If we say that a child is not 
interested in reading, we deny the 
possibility of building a good educa- 
tional program for him in a society 
in which reading is essential. Instead 
of saying, “This child is not inter- 
ested in reading; he should engage 
in some other activity in which he is 
interested,” we should ask ourselves, 
“Why isn’t he interested in reading? 
How can we interest him?” When 
the activity movement was first put 
forward it was felt that there were a 
series of natural and spontaneous 
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needs and interests in children which 
could be made the basis for the cur- 
riculum. We see today, however, 
that the child’s interests are set by 
the general culture, and are natural 
in that sense only. Once we see that 
the content of the child’s interests is 
set by his environment it becomes 
clear that one of the important func- 
tions of the teacher is to set the stage 
for the child’s interests by her own 
enthusiasms and personal interests. 
Formerly, in general, the function of 
the school was stated in terms of 
skills and knowledge. But we see 
now that the school is also a social 
institution within which the child 
develops many of the relationships 
characteristic of the larger social 
groups in which he later moves. This 
is the next great modification in our 
point of view. As a result we em- 
phasize the importance of the school 
in developing ideals and attitudes, 
and ask: “How can the school de- 
velop social effectiveness more ade- 
quately?” 

We often forget that educational 
procedures are for the welfare of 
children rather than devices in their 
own right. The new trends I have 
emphasized have come about because 


we have stopped for a moment and 
taken a look at the child. When we 
look at the child we find that he is 
a very real human being with prob- 
lems of personal and social adjust. 
ment and of physical well-being. We 
also see him as a person who reads 
the funny papers, goes to movies, 
listens to the radio, etc. His oppor- 
tunities for incidental learning are 
manifold. The home, school, and 
community relationships of the child 
are interwoven. If the school seeks 
to prepare the child for life among 
his contemporaries and for later 
life as an adult, it has some concern 
with this entire web of relationships. 
If it considers the child apart from 
his family and community relations 
it deals with an abstraction that does 
not exist. If it thinks of education 
only in terms of preparation for a 
remote adult life, it also deals with 
an abstraction. We are trying to 
integrate school instruction with the 
child’s past experience and at the 
same time to sensitize him in sucha 
way that his future approaches of 
life will be in a desirable direction. 
In this picture parents, school, and 
community all play an important 
part. 


John E. Anderson is Director of the Institute of 

Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. Reported 

from School and Society, XLIX (January 7, 
1939), 1-9. 
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CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION ACCORDING TO 
THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL SURVEY 


F. M, GARVER 
In the Elementary School Journal 


es report of the Philadelphia 
Public School Survey, published last 
year, advocates a_ three-curriculum 
plan for the elementary schools and 
certain modifications in high school 
curriculums. Perhaps the most chal- 
lenging feature of the plan is a cur- 
tiulum for dull-normal children 
beginning at Grade IV and extend- 
ing as a single differentiated curricu- 
lum through Grade XII. 

This recommendation was in- 
fluenced by several factors. First, in- 
vestigation indicated an extremely 
wide spread in pupil abilities, despite 
the fact that Philadelphia has the 
largest special class enrolment in the 
country, over 4 percent of the total 
school population being found in 
special classes. Second, the 1937 
amendment to the compulsory-atten- 
dance law, extending the minimum 
age to 18 years, unless gainfully em- 
ployed, forced Pennsylvania school 
districts to make immediate provi- 
sion for 12 years of schooling for 
practically a// pupils. Finally, cogni- 
zance was given to the long obvious 
fact that a single curriculum in the 
elementary school did not and prob- 
ably could not adequately provide 
for the varying needs and capacities 
of the pupils. 

A large city school system can ad- 
minister a three-curriculum plan in 
the elementary schools without add- 
ing to the cost of administration. The 


median elementary school in Phila- 
delphia has 21 class sections in 
Grades I-VI. Departmental organi- 
zation does not prevail in these 
grades. Half or more of the schools 
could, therefore, put into operation 
a three-curriculum plan with only 
minor adjustments. A school with 
an enrolment of 900 or more would 
have pupils enough at each grade 
level for full-size classes in each of 
three curriculums. 

The plan recommended in the 
survey provides a three-year (four- 
year if kindergarten is included) 
“primary” unit, a three-year “mid- 
dle-period” unit, and a six-year sec- 
ondary-school unit. 

The curriculum is not differen- 
tiated in the primary unit for two 
reasons: First, in this period, even 
with the traditional curriculum, 
much freedom is accorded the teach- 
er in choice of materials and method- 
ology. Second, this unit is a period 
for careful evaluation of each child’s 
aptitudes, abilities, and intellectual 
limitations. On the basis of this 
three- or four-year period of obser- 
vation and evaluation he is placed in 
the appropriate middle-period cur- 
riculum at nine years of age. 

An important feature of the plan 
is that chronological age is the sole 
criterion for advancement through 
any curriculum. A child entering the 
kindergarten at age five or the first 
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grade at age six remains in the pri- 
mary unit until he is nine, regardless 
of his native capacities. He then ad- 
vances into the middle-period unit 
and is placed in one of the three cur- 
riculums provided. The normal cur- 
riculum includes children in the IQ 
range between 89 and 120. If the 
child’s IQ is below 89 he goes into 
the curriculum for dull-normal chil- 
dren; if it is above 120, into the cur- 
riculum for bright children. 

At 12 years of age he enters the 
secondary school, where a continuous 
separate curriculum is provided for 
the dull-normal group. Most chil- 
dren from the bright group will en- 
ter one of the secondary school cur- 
riculums leading to college entrance. 
Pupils from the elementary aurricu- 
lum for normal children will be 
placed in whichever of the six high 
school curriculums—household arts, 
mechanical arts, commercial, general, 
scientific, college preparatory—seems 
likely to provide for their needs and 
capacities. All will finish in 12 
years, at age 18. There will be no 
laggards to be reeducated at any 
grade level. 

Attention should be called to the 
fact that this is not a scheme for 
classifying children in homogeneous 
groups on the basis of mental abili- 
ties. Nevertheless, the children in 
each curriculum will be more nearly 
homogeneous than is usually the case 
even with homogeneous-grouping 
plans because all will be of the same 
chronological age and probably about 
the same social age in addition to 
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being more nearly alike in mental 
age. 

The important thing is that each 
child is placed in a curriculum con. 
structed from the root up to meet 
the needs of children of his sup. 
posed type. Each curriculum must 
be formulated for the kind of chil. 
dren for whom it is intended. Any 
attempt to modify the traditional 
curriculum by “enrichment” for the 
bright children, or to strip it down 
to what is assumed to be the mini- 
mum essentials for the dull children, 
will defeat the purpose of the whole 
plan. For each group there are 
minimum essentials, but in all prob- 
ability they are distinctly different 
from each other. Each curriculum 
must be worked out on the basis of 
the needs of a particular type of 
child, insofar as children can be 
classified in types. All will agree 
that there are distinct differences be- 
tween the dull and the bright. Bor- 
derline cases at either end of the nor- 
mal group are difficult to classify, 
but they will not be badly misplaced 
in either of the adjacent curriculums. 

In constructing the curriculum for 
the dull-normal group—in Philadel- 
phia they constitute about 20 per- 
cent of the school population—te- 
course should be had to all the avail- 
able scientific data. Much is now 
known concerning the rates and 
qualities of the learnings of these 
children. Studies seem to indicate that 
the lower economic and social levels 
of adult society are largely made up 
of persons who as children would 
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have been placed in the dull-normal 
dassification. Properly educated 
through a 12-year program adapted 
particularly to their needs and in- 
terests and probable placement in 
adult society, such persons would 
lead happier lives as children and 
become a more stable social factor as 
adults. 

The bright have never had an ade- 
quate Opportunity in the American 
scheme of education. If they were 
educated according to their endow- 
ments for the public good, it is prob- 
able that this nation would never 
want for adequate and wise leader- 
ship. 

Certain administrative difficulties 
should be anticipated in introducing 
this plan. In the first place, it should 
be tried out in the larger elemen- 
tary schools, where there are likely 
to be enough pupils to make full-size 
classes in each of the three curricu- 
lums. If, however, there are not 
enough pupils for full classes in the 
special curriculums, one of two 
things, can be done. Either enough 
borderline cases can be taken from 
the normal curriculum to make up 
the class, or the teacher may be given 
pupils of varying chronological age 


The spread in ages cannot be more 
than two years in any case, while 
under the traditional curriculum it 
often is as much as five years in the 
middle grades. Modern methods of 
instruction require the teacher to 
divide her class into groups accord- 
ing to their needs. Only three groups 
would be needed under the proposed 
plan. 

The three curriculums should be 
taught in the same building and each 
curriculum should provide many 
possibilities for the intermingling 
of the groups in school activities as 
contrasted to classroom activities. If 
a third or more of the pupil’s time 
were spent in activities involving a 
large proportion of the entire enrol- 
ment he would probably get a bet- 
ter and more practical training for 
adult citizenship than pupils now 
do. Further, this intermingling of 
the pupils would tend to eliminate 
tendencies to become class conscious 
which might result from complete 
segregation in differentiated curricu- 
lums. 

Subnormal children are not pro- 
vided for in this plan. They should 
be placed in segregated schools or 
special classes. 


F. M. Garver is Professor of Elementary Education 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Reported from 
the Elementary School Journal, XXXIX 
(December, 1938), 257-63. 
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THE INTERESTS OF EDUCATION IN CAMPING 


ELMER D. MITCHELL 
In the Phi Delta Kappan 


oun is a growing realization 
that camping has educational signifi- 
cance, and that at present relatively 
few children enjoy its benefits. 
Camping started as a definitely 
recreational movement. The YMCA 
and other semipublic agencies grasp- 
ed the opportunity to utilize vaca- 
tions for purposes of health, whole- 
some recreation, group cooperation, 
and moral training. So did certain 
private schools. 

Gradually, a new emphasis came 
into camping. If the first stage can 
be called the “recreative’’ one, the 
second can be called the “skills 
stage.” Expert instruction began to 
be offered in swimming, riding, 
canoeing, sailing, tennis, woodcraft, 
music, dramatics, arts and crafts, etc. 
Camps vied with one another in ob- 
taining counselors for these various 
pursuits. This stage, in its effort to 
promote skills, used the device of 
competition. It was a period that 
made an exaggerated use of honors 
and awards. 

Looking back, the observer can 
note that during the 1920's educa- 
tion was as much a part of camping 
as recreation. Progressive educators 
were by this time aware of the educa- 
tional aspects of camping. They saw 
that camping furnished an environ- 
ment in which certain things could 
be taught better than in city schools. 
Out of this second stage came a third 
one, that of guidance. 
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The teaching of skills was con- 
tinued, but they were not looked on 
as ends in themselves but as means 
to guidance in personality growth. 
Education found in camping a help 
for the maladjusted child. At camp 
he lived in a more or less controlled 
situation for 24 hours a day. Philan- 
thropic organizations began to set up 
camps for underprivileged children. 
Municipal camps were established. 
Another development of this period 
was the CCC camp—enlarging the 
conception of camping as an edu- 
cational institution to include the 
training of older boys and young 
men. 

Just at present camping seems to 
be entering a fourth phase for which 
a name is hard to find. So far as the 
interests of educators are concerned, 
camping has “come of age.’’ Camps 
still furnish recreation, still teach 
skills, still guide in personality, but 
even more they are tying their in- 
fluence to all the other influences af- 
fecting child behavior during the 
year. 

There is a growing realization that 
camps cannot accomplish much in 
guidance in two weeks, or even two 
months. On the other hand, camp 
directors see their programs as im- 
portant as any other phase of the 
educational program encountered by 
the child. This new program means 
a reeducation of camp directors, who 
now count on the parents to inter- 
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pret the child’s personality to them. 
They need new methods and tools to 
work out cooperative arrangements 
with all agencies of the community 
that are concerned with the all-round 
development of youth. The up-to- 
date camp director realizes that he is 
but one link in a chain of influences 
affecting child behavior. 

~ Camping today, therefore, must 
be thought of as an experience hav- 
ing year-round implications and as 
an education involving many social 
and educational agencies. The sum- 
mer camping experience of the child 
is not an isolated one. 

This new conception has bearing 
on some very recent trends in camp- 
ing. Because of the unique oppor- 
tunity to study children in the camp- 
ing environment many foundations 
have established camps for unad- 
justed or underprivileged children, 
with arrangements for following the 
children throughout the year through 


~_ the medium of some social agency. 


“As“another trend, camps are looking 
to the universities for leadership in 
conducting progressive educational 
programs and for research in the 
broad values of camping from the 
standpoint of educational and social 
psychology. The qualifications of 
camp counselors are being studied; 


IN CAMPING 


researches on health problems are be- 
ing conducted; the implications of 
the mental hygiene aspects of camp- 
ing are being perceived. 

This tie-up of camping with high- 
er education is a definite trend. The 
future camp director will be trained 
not only in building camp programs 
and in the possibilities of camping 
experience for guidance and de- 
velopment, but also in the relation- 
ships of the summer-camp program 
to those of other youth agencies. 
Moreover, university curriculums will 
be altered to provide adequate train- 
ing for camp counselors. This much 
is safe to predict. Whether camps 
will become a complement of the 
public school system and be support- 
ed by taxation is another matter. In 
view of the heavy burden under 
which taxpayers are grumbling, 
movement in this direction will be 
slow. What is possible is that more 
philanthropic and federal aid to’ 
camping may be forthcoming, per- 
mitting the schools to tie up with 
camping without additional expense 
to themselves. In any event, camp- 
ing is now receiving the sympathetic 
consideration of educators. As a re- 
sult, many contributions from camp- 
ing education to formal school edu- 
cation are certain to be forthcoming. 


Elmer D. Mitchell is Professor of Physical Educa- 

tion at the University of Michigan and Editor of 

the Journal of Health and Physical Education. Re- 

ported from the Phi Delta Kappan, XXI (Decem- 
ber, 1938), 140-42. 
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THE STATE AND EDUCATION 


HERBERT L. SPENCER 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


Jee state’s responsibility for edu- 
cation is an accepted fact; the one 
thing questioned is the extent of its 
responsibility. The training of ele- 
mentary school teachers was once in 
private hands, a private business con- 
ducted for profit; but the states 
have now assumed this responsibility 
almost wholly. Responsibility for 
training secondary school teachers has 
usually been only partly assumed 
by the state. As a result, a conflict 
has arisen between the state-endowed 
schools and private schools whose 
functions in this field overlap. 
Pennsylvania, in addition to teach- 
er preparation, has assumed certain 
responsibilities in training students 
in the medical field. Can the state 
justify the support of teacher train- 
ing and medicine when many argue 
that the engineer, for instance, is 
equally important to society as a 
whole? Should not the Common- 
wealth also take over such fields as 
engineering, law, and liberal arts? 
Should public support end at high 
school, at the two-year college level, 
or should it continue through col- 
lege and graduate school? Should all 
private initiative in education be 
transferred to the state? Both Michi- 
gan and Oregon tried to monopolize 
education completely, but were pre- 
vented by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in a test case. The an- 
swers to these questions are neces- 
sarily very complex. Some of them 
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very likely cannot be answered 

It is probable that the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching had these difficulties in 
mind when, in 1927, it inaugurated 
the well-known ‘Pennsylvania 
Study.” The study was primarily 
concerned in determining the edu. 
cational growth of a large number of 
Pennsylvania boys and girls over 1 
period of ten years. The procedure 
was to test and retest this large group 
of students by very complete objec 
tive-type tests, representing perhaps 
the most carefully planned program 
of testing administered so far in edu- 
cational circles. 

One of the most enlightening con- 
clusions demonstrated by the study 
was that the present system of 
classification as freshmen, sopho 
mores, juniors, or seniors in our col- 
leges has little meaning except as an 
administrative device. For example, 
the achievement scores of one typical 
college graduating class of 185 stu- 
dents ranged from a low of 300 toa 
high of 1200. Most of them were 
actually outranked by many under- 
graduates in the same college, and 
many did not know as much as well- 
informed high school seniors. Ifa 
score of 650 points on the educe 
tional achievement test was used as 
the basic criteria for graduation in 
stead of the conventional 120 course 
credits, three-fourths of this class 
could not have graduated. But if the 
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graduating class were made up of 
every student who achieved a score 
of 650 points or more, it would in- 
dude a total of 211 members—52 
seniors, 60 juniors, 49 sophomores, 
and 50 freshmen. According to this, 
72 percent of the graduating class 
were less entitled to receive their de- 
grees than 15 percent of the fresh- 
men. 

Students in education both in 
teachers colleges and regular colleges 
ranked consistently lower than stu- 
dents in other courses. When an 
identical test was given to 1,200 
seniors in four large high schools 
and to the same number of college 
seniors who were preparing to teach, 
98 percent of the high school seniors 
and the teacher candidates fell with- 
in the same range of scores. Twenty- 
five percent of the teacher candidates 
actually knew less than the top fourth 
of the high school seniors. 

Another result of the tests given 
high school seniors disclosed that 
about two-thirds of the large group 
who did not go on to the college— 
chiefly for economic reasons—made 
just as good scores as the students 
who did go on. The significant thing 
here is that the colleges have not been 
logically selective. Many brilliant 
young minds are left behind because 
they cannot pay college bills. On the 
other hand, to quote the report, ““both 
state subsidies and the income from 
endowments are flowing in large 
amounts to individuals who might 
be replaced by more appropriate in- 
tellectual investments.” 


Few now question the state’s re- 
sponsibility to provide educational 
opportunities for the many youths be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18, or even 
older, who cannot find employment. 
However, the Pennsylvania Study 
reveals the still greater state respon- 
sibility for the large number of high 
school graduates of superior ability 
who can neither find employment 
nor go on to institutions of higher 
education. 

How can this responsibility be 
met? Will it be through junior col- 
lege programs, through a revision of 
the functions of our state teachers 
colleges, or through a system of 
scholarships? The last system 
would seem most desirable, since it 
avoids any movement toward state 
monopoly of education with its in- 
evitable tang of totalitarian politics. 

The Pennsylvania Study implies 
another responsibility for the state, 
and a very serious one—namely, 
greater supervision in the selection 
of candidates for teacher preparation. 
The study also implies the state’s 
responsibility for encouraging im- 
provement of standards of selection 
for all college students, in order to 
avoid the economic waste that results 
from attempting to “educate” many 
who have not the mental capacity to 
profit by it. The conclusions drawn 
from the Study emphatically sug- 
gest that the present system of course 
credits is unjustified. Most college 
administrators would undoubtedly 
agree with this, but little progress 
has been made in changing the situa- 
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tion. Is it the responsibility of the 
state to lead the way? 

Among the many other responsi- 
bilities in education which the state 
should consider, one is the necessity 
for adequate programs of adult edu- 
cation. Another is the state’s re- 
sponsibility to provide all its chil- 
dren with adequate medical service, 
including the field of mental hygiene. 
Training in the latter should be man- 
datory for doctors and lawyers as 
well as for teachers. Further, the 
state should provide psychiatric 
clinics for the thousand of children 
with mental and emotional difficul- 
ties as a preventative of more serious 
troubles in later life. 

Another definite responsibility of 
the state should be to make available 
to all school districts equal educa- 
tional opportunities through a sys- 


tem of variable state subsidies. Ty 
do this economically, the state mus 
assume responsibility for the consol. 
dation of small and inefficient schoo 
units. Equal educational opportuni. 
ties can be obtained only in unit 
large enough to support the varied 
activities of a modern educational 
program. 

Finally, the state has a definite re. 
sponsibility for providing the right 
type of teacher security through ten. 
ure and retirement policies. 

One thing is clear. As our civilizi. 
tion grows more complex, the re 
sponsibility of the state will grow in 
proportion. The thing which will 
constantly remain a problem is the 
extent to which the state should ab 
sorb educational functions, and the 
direction the state’s supervision 
should take. 


Herbert L. Spencer is a member of the faculty of 

the Pennsylvania College for Women. Reported 

from the Journal of Educational Sociology, XII 
(December, 1938) 214-25. 
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—!n the TVA town of Norris, 
Tennessee, the Y.M.C.A., the city 
recreation department, the public li- 
brary, nursery schools, the public 
health unit, and the various divisions 
of the public schools do not exist 
as separate entities, each operating 
its own program. Instead, all of 
these agencies are under one admin- 
istrative head, the superintendent of 
education, and operate under a com- 
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bined budget with single administra- 
tive control. In this way, time 
scheduling of classes and programs, 
distribution of space and equipment, 
allocation of staff, and other admin- 
istrative matters are handled central- 
ly with the view toward coordinating 
the various educational agencies of 
the community so that education may 
be planned and not remain a hap 
hazard and confusing process. 
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100 BOOKS FOR A GENERAL PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN 
In the High School Journal 


i? following 100 books are 
recommended for the general profes- 
sional library for teachers and mem- 
bers of the supervisory and adminis- 
trative staff. This list does not by any 
means exhaust the valuable profes- 
sional books on any of the phases 
of education included, but aims to 
suggest a balanced list of references 
which are likely to be of most in- 
terest and value to teachers in ser- 
vice. The price listed for each book 
has been taken from the United 
States Catalog and the Cumulative 
Book Index, and there may be, in 
some cases, slight variations from 


prices quoted later by the publishers. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
Barr, A. S.; Burton, William H.; and 


Brueckner, Leo J. Supervision: Princi- 
ples and Practices in the Improvement 
of Instruction. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. viii 
+981. $4.00. 

Bolton, Frederick E.; Cole, Thomas R.; 
and Jessup, John H. The Beginning 
Superintendent. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1937. Pp. xxxivt+ 614. $4.00. 

Briggs, Thomas H. Improving Instruc- 
tion: Supervision by Principals of 
Secondary Schools. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1938. Pp. ix +587. $2.50. 

Chamberlain, Leo M. The Teacher and 
School Organization. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. xxviii 
+656. $2.80. 

Douglass, Harl R. Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Secondary Schools. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932. Pp. xiv+ 
579. $3.00. 


Douglass, Harl R., and Boardman, 


Charles W. Supervision in Secondary 
Schools. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1934. Pp. xvit564. $2.75. 

Ford, Frederick A. The Instructional Pro- 
gram: Its Organization and Adminis- 
tration. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1938. Pp. xvit458. $2.75. 

Graves, Frank P. The Administration of 
American Education: With Especial 
Reference to Personnel Factors. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xviii 
+631. $2.00. 

Grinnell, J. Erle. Interpreting the Public 
Schools: A Manual of Principles and 
Practices of Public School Interpreta- 
tion with Special Emphasis on Pub- 
lished Materials. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. 
xii +360. $2.75. 

Otto, Henry J. Elementary School Organi- 
zation and Administration. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc. 
1934. Pp. xviiit+652. $3.00. 


COMPREHENSIVE AND GENERAL 


The Advisory Committee on Education. 
Report of the Committee. Washing- 
ton: United States Government Print- 
ing Office, 1938. Pp. x +244. $0.35. 

Bain, Winifred E. Parents Look at Mod- 
ern Education. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., Inc. 1935. Pp. 
xiv +330. $2.50. 

Beale, Howard K. Are American Teach- 
ers Free? Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association, Part XII. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936. 
Pp. xxiv+855. $3.50. 

Bell, Howard M., Youth Tell Their Story. 
Washington: American Council on 

Education, 1938. Pp. xii +273. $1.50. 

Curti, Merle. The Social Ideas of Ameri- 
can Educators. Report of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association, Part 
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X. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1935. Pp. xxiit+614. $3.00. 
Dewey, John. How We Think: A Re- 
statement of the Relation of Reflec- 
tive Thinking to the Educative Pro- 
cess. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1933 (new edition). Pp. x+302. 

$2.00. 

Ely, Mary L. (editor). Adult Education 
in Action. New York: American As- 
sociation for Adult Education (60 
East Forty-Second Street), 1936. Pp. 
xx+480. $2.75. 

Harrison, Margaret. Radio in the Class- 
room: Objectives, Principles, and 
Practices. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1937. Pp. xvit260. $2.50. 

Hoban, Charles F.; Hoban, Charles F., 
Jr.; Zisman, Samuel B. Visualizing 
the Curriculum. New York: Cordon 
Co., 1937. Pp. xvit304. $3.50. 

Kilpatrick, William H. (editor). The 
Teacher and Society. First Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
1937. Pp. vit360. $2.50. 

MacLean, Malcolm S. Scholars, Work- 
ers, and Gentlemen. The Inglis Lec- 
ture, 1938. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1938. 
Pp. 86. $1.00. 

National Education Association and 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Educational Policies 
Commission, The Purposes of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy. Wash- 
ington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1938. Pp. x +166. $0.50. 

. The Structure and Administra- 

tion of Education in American De- 

mocracy. Washington: National Edu- 

cation Association, 1938. Pp. 128. 

$0.50. 

—. The Unique Function of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy. Wash- 
ington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1937. Pp. 128. $0.50. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry 
E. American Regionalism: A Cul- 
tural-Historical Approach to National 
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Integration. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1938. Pp. x +693. $5.00. 

Pitkin, Walter B. The Art of Learning, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
Inc., 1931. Pp. xivt+409. $2.50. 

Rainey, Homer P., and others. How Fare 
American Youth? New York: D, 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. 
x+186. $1.50. 

Rivlin, Harry N. Educating for Adjust. 
ment: The Classroom Applications of 
Mental Hygiene. New York: D. Ap. 
pleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 
xivt420. $2.25. 

Russell, Charles. Teaching for Tomor. 
row. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 
1937. Pp. xvit477. $2.75. 

Sanford, Chester M. Developing Teacher 
Personality That Wins. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1938, 
Pp. 160. $1.60. 

Sheats, Paul H. Education and the Ques 
for a Middle Way. New York: Mac. 
millan Co., 1938. Pp. x +190. $1.25. 

Simon, Henry W. Preface to Teaching. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938. Pp. 98. $1.50. 

Smith, Walter R. Introduction to Edu- 
cational Sociology. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. xvii+412. 
$2.00. 


CURRICULUM 


Caswell, Hollis L., and Campbell, D. S. 
Curriculum Development. New York: 
American Book Co., 1935. Pp. xviit 
600. $2.50. 

Readings in Curriculum De- 





velopment. New York: American 
Book Co., 1937. Pp. xviit753. 
$3.00. 


Draper, Edgar M. Principles and Techni- 
ques of Curriculum Making. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc, 
1936. Pp. xvit876. $3.25. 

Ellis, Elmer (editor). Education Against 
Propaganda. Seventh Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
The Council (Lawrence Hall, Har- 
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vard University), 1937. Pp. vit 182. 
$2.00. 

Harap, Henry, and others. The Changing 
Curriculum. The Joint Yearbook of 
the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
Society for Curriculum Study. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
1937. Pp. xivt+351. $2.00. 

Hopkins, L. Thomas, and others. Inte- 
gration: Its Meaning and Applica- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
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$2.00. 

Kilpatrick, William H. Remaking the 
Curriculum. New York: Newson & 
Co., 1936. Pp. 128. $0.80. 

Norton, John K., and Norton, Margaret 
A. Foundations of Curriculum Build- 
ing. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. 
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Rugg, Harold. American Life and the 
Curriculum: Next Steps Toward 
Schools of Living. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1936. Pp. xiit+472. $2.60. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND MENTAL 
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Cole, Luella. Psychology of Adolescence. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
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Psychology of the Elementary 
School Subjects. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc., 1934. Pp. xvit 
330. $2.00. 

Garrison, S. C., and Garrison, K. C. 
Fundamentals of Psychology in Sec- 
ondary Education. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. xx+600. 
$2.80. 

Jordan, Arthur M. Educational Psy- 
chology. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1933 (revised). Pp. xvii+522. 
$2.50. 

Pressey, Sidney L. Psychology and the 
New Education. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1933. Pp. xxxiit594. 
$2.75. 


Prescott, Daniel A. Emotion and the Edu- 
cative Process. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1938. Pp. 
Xvilit 324. $1.50. 

Ryan, W. Carson. Mental Health 
Through Education, New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1938. Pp. viii 
+315. $1.50. 

Shaffer, Laurance F. The Psychology of 
Adjustment: An Objective Approach 
to Mental Hygiene. Boston: Hough- 
ton Miffln Co., 1936. Pp. xix+600. 
$3.00. 

Strang, Ruth. An Introduction to Child 
Study. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1938. Pp. xvit682. $3.00. 

Symonds, Percival M. Mental Hygiene of 
the School Child. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1934. Pp. xii+322. 
$1.50. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Crow, Charles S. Creative Education: 
Some Relations of Education and 
Civilization. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc, 1937. Pp. xxvit456. 
$3.00. 

Hildreth, Gertrude H. Learning the 
Three R’s: A Modern Interpretation. 
Philadelphia: Educational Publishers, 
Inc., 1937. Pp. x+824. $2.40. 

Hockett, John A., and Jacobsen, E. W. 
Modern Practices in the Elementary 
School. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938. 
Pp. vit346. $2.60. 

Horrall, Albion H., and others. Let’s Go 
To School: Integrative Experiences in 
a Public Elementary School. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1938. Pp. xiit+434. $3.00. 

Ingram, Christine P. Education of the 
Slow-Learning Child. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book 
Co., 1935. Pp. xii+420. $1.80. 

McGaughy, James R. An Evaluation of 
the Elementary School: with a Fore- 
cast of Its Future. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1937. Pp. viiit 
421. $2.67. 

Melvin, Arthur G. The Activity Program. 
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New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 
1936. Pp. x +276, $3.50. 

National Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals. Appraising the Elementary 
School Program, Sixteenth Yearbook. 
Washington: The Department, 1937. 
Pp. 227-655. $2.00. 

. Personality Adjustment of the 
Elementary-School Child. Fifteenth 
Yearbook. Washington: The Depart- 
ment, 1936. Pp. 227-672. $2.00. 

Tiegs, E. W. Management of Learning in 
the Elementary Schools. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. 
xiv+ 306. $2.80. 

Tippett, James S., in collaboration with 
the Committee of the Parker School 
District, Greenville, South Carolina. 
Schools for a Growing Democracy. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. viiit 
338. $2.00. 
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Cox, Philip W. L., and Duff, John C. 
Guidance by the Classroom Teacher. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 
Pp. xxvit+536. $3.00. 

Jones, Arthur J. Education of Youth for 
Leadership. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xix+ 
246. $2.00 

Principles of Guidance. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1934 (second edition). Pp. xxviiit+ 
456. $3.00. 

Koos, Leonard V., and Kefauver, Gray- 
son N. Guidance in Secondary 
Schools. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1932. Pp. xii +640. $2.50. 

McKown, Harry C. Assembly and Audi- 
torium Activities. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1930. Pp. xxi+462. 
$2.50. 





Extra-Curricular Activities. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1937 (re- 
vised). Pp. xv+734. $3.25. 

. Home Room Guidance. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
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1934. Pp, xxiit+448. $3.00. 

. School Clubs: Their Organiza. 
tion, Administration, Supervision, and 
Activities. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1929. Pp. xviii+498. 2.50. 

Otto, Henry J., and Hamrin, Shirley A, 
Co-Curricular Activities in Elemen- 
tary Schools. New York: D. Apple. 
ton-Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xiv 
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Roemer, Joseph; Allen, Charles F.; and 
Yarnell, Dorothy A. Basic Student 
Activities: Organization and Adminis. 
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Assemblies. New York: Silver, Bur- 
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Bode, Boyd H. Progressive Education at 
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The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 
xiv+114. $1.25. 

Cubberley, Ellwood P. The History of 
Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1920. Pp. xxiv+849. $3.50. 

Dewey, John. Experience and Education. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 
xiit+116, $1.25. 

Kandel, I. L. Comparative Education. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. 
Pp. xxvit922. $4.00. 

Knight, Edgar W. Education in the 
United States. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1934. Pp. ix+613. $2.50. 

Saucier, W. A. Introduction to Modem 
Views of Education. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1937. Pp. vit490. $2.80. 
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Social Attitudes of Seventeen Leaders 
in American Education. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. 
xii t 304. $3.00. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Bossing, Nelson L. Progressive Methods 
of Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 
Pp. xvit704. $2.75. 

Briggs, Thomas H. Secondary Education. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 
x+578. $2.50. 

Brink, William G. Directing Study Ac- 
tivities in Secondary Schools. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1937. Pp. xiv+738. $3.00. 

Douglass, Aubrey A. Modern Secondary 
Education: Principles and Practices. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. 
Pp. xviii t+782. $3.00. 

Douglass, Harl R. Modern Methods in 
High School Teaching. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. 
xvit 544, $2.25. 

. Secondary Education for Youth 
in Modern America. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1937. 
Pp. x+137. $1.00. 

Hart, Frank W. Teachers and Teaching: 
by Ten Thousand High School 
Seniors. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1934. Pp. x+285. $1.50. 

Smith, William A. The Junior High 
School. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1925. Pp. xivt+478. $2.00. 

Umstattd, J. G. Secondary School Teach- 
ing. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1937. Pp. 
x+459. $3.00. 

United States Office of Education. The 
National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation. Bulletin 1932, No. 17, Mono- 





graphs 1-28, inclusive. Washington: 
United States Government Printing 
Office, 1933 and 1934. Inclusive 
price $5.05. 


STATISTICS AND MEASUREMENT 


Bingham, Walter V. Aptitudes and Apti- 
tude Testing. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1937. Pp. ix+390. $3.00 

Fryer, Douglas. The Measurement of In- 
terests in Relation to Human Adjust- 
ment. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1931. Pp. xxxvit488. Student's edi- 
tion $3.60. 

Good, Carter V.; Barr, A. S.; and Scates, 
Douglas E. The Methodology of 
Educational Research. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 
xxii +882. $3.75. 

Greene, Harry A., and Jorgensen, Albert 
N. The Use and Interpretation of Ele- 
mentary School Tests. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. Pp. 
xxviii +530. $3.75. 

. The Use and Interpretation of 
High School Tests. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1936. Pp. xxvit 
614. $3.50. 

Hawkes, Herbert E.; Lindquist, E. F.; 
and Mann, C. R. (editors). The Con- 
struction and Use of Achievement Ex- 
aminations: A Manual for Secondary 
School Teachers, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. x +497. $2.40. 

Pintner, Rudolf. Intelligence Testing: 
Methods and Results. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1931 (new edi- 
tion). Pp. xii+555. $2.40. 

Sorenson, Herbert. Statistics for Students 
of Psychology and Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1936. Pp. viiit374. $3.50. 





University of North Carolina. Reported from the 
High School Journal, XXII (January, 1939), 6-11. 
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IF I WERE KING 


ROBERT J. TEALL 
In the Los Angeles School Journal 


—! F I were king, I would simplify 
educational organization and practice 
in a score of ways. 

I would begin each day by re- 
minding myself of the fate of the 
megatherium; how generation by 
generation he grew more complex 
and more massive; how with the 
passage of time nature was forced to 
provide him with an extra brain in 
his pelvis to help manage his huge 
organism; and how in the end he 
disappeared from the earth, he and 
his family with him, from sheer too- 
muchness. 

I would, in short, undertake ac- 
tive streamlining operations on edu- 
cation, in order to save it from a 
similar fate. 

I would simplify first by impound- 
ing for a period of six months all 
books on the general theory of edu- 
cation except three, and all corres- 
ponding magazines except one. 
These I would furnish to every edu- 
cator from the royal treasury. 

The books: 

Lane—The Progressive Elemen- 
tary School. 

Douglass, Harl—Secondary Edu- 
cation for Youth in America. 

Dewey — Experience and Educa- 
tion. 

I would direct each teacher, super- 
visor, and administrator to read each 
day one chapter from each book; and 
once the three were finished, to re- 
peat and repeat; to memorize select- 
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ed passages; and to test by experi. 
ment the truth or falsity of the 
proposals therein. 

The magazine I would allow 
large is the EpuUCATION Dicesr. 
The articles published in the Dicgsr 
would there see the light of day for 
the first time. They would be the 
fruits of culling of all contributions 
by editorial boards everywhere, and 
the product would be condensed to 
60 pages monthly. 

I would next give all professors 
of education six months on full pay 
to travel in Australia, interior pre- 
ferred. 

I would hope that after six months 
of this sort of regime the threat to 
the sanity of educators would be re- 
lieved. I would hope that they 
would have established a clarity of 
independence of thinking that would 
carry them through the subsequent 
period when I would again permit 
them to be exposed to confusion and 
conflict. 

I would do a similar thing for 
pupils, particularly in secondary 
schools. 

I would have my teachers ponder 
well the words of Aristotle: 

“The young, having no experience 
of life, are ill prepared to judge of 
ethical reasonings, which are con- 
clusions from the premises of fact.” 

I would see that in many areas the 
young were taught not only how to 
think, but to a much greater degree 
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than modern education finds fashion- 
able, what to think as well. I would 
reduce bewilderment among inex- 
perienced high school youth by reduc- 
ing the profusion of books, pamph- 
lets, radio broadcasts with which 
their minds are continually assailed 
in the name of education. I would 
have my educators act on the belief 
that for many pupils one good basic 
text plus a capable teacher equals 
enlightenment; and that often the 
withholding of a basic text and the 
substitution of a variety of materials 
equals hopeless befuddlement. 

I would impress upon educators 
two quotations from Henry C. Link: 

“Our educational system has be- 
come the most elaborate plan ever 
devised for obscuring the obvious 
and homely facts of life.” 

“If education does not increasing- 
ly teach people how to avoid un- 
necessary thinking, then there is no 
excuse for its existence.” 

This is, of course, “Indoctrination” 
and education had better be about 
it at once. 

Many other changes I would make 
throughout the educational realm. 


On the side of objectives, for one 
example, I would propose a much 
simpler and more nearly attainable 
program than modernists are prone 
to advance. 

On the side of organization, for 
another example, I would reduce 
sharply the number of conferences, 
“meetings,” and committee assign- 
ments for teachers and administra- 
tors; and would thereby release ad- 
ditional time and energy for use with 
the children who are the real objects 
of interest. I would fear no real loss 
in the reduction, being well persuad- 
ed of the truth of the statement that 
a committee is frequently a device for 
fumbling in a week what one 
man can do ina day. I would indeed 
provide for the pooling of opinions, 
but in less costly ways. 

And when these and other things 
were done, I would hope that educa- 
tion would be better able to serve 
our people than it can today in its 
great sprawling confusion; and that 
it might escape the fate which other- 
wise might overtake it—the fate that 
overtook the megatherium—because 
of its too-too-muchness. 


Robert J. Teall is Principal of the Franklin High 

School, Los Angeles, California. Reported from the 

Los Angeles School Journal, XXII (January 9, 
1939), 20-21. 
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=4 NEW school-children’s library in London, England, 
features — cubicles which are numbered and reserved for 
boys and girls up to 16 as a place for them to do homework 


and study their hobbies. 
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SHALL WASHINGTON CONTROL OUR SCHOOLS? 


GEORGE P. SCHMIDT 
In Social Education 


wil CENTURY and a half of ex- 
perience has not sufficed to determine 
the role of the federal government in 
education. Do we have in Wash- 
ington a kindly Uncle Sam handing 
out largess to all kinds of educational 
enterprises? Or is it a subtle menace 
that lurks there, reaching out to add 
bureau to bureau and commission to 
commission until it has stifled all 
local educational initiative and put 
our public schools into a straight 
jacket from which they will never 
escape? 

Our educators do not know, or at 
any rate, their judgments remain di- 
vided. Preponderant sentiment 
seems to fear further nationalization. 

Fear of federal encroachments on 
local initiative was not the universal 
attitude when the nation was young. 
On the contrary, looking back to the 
1790's we find a group of educational 
planners who showed not the slight- 
est alarm at the prospect of national 
activity in this field but rather wel- 
comed it as a logical corollary of their 
political axioms. To them the fed- 
eral government was not an ogre, 
not a potential force for mischief, 
but an instrument for reaching desir- 
able goals, otherwise unattainable. 

In 1796 the American Philosophi- 
cal Society offered a prize of $100 
“for the best system of liberal edu- 
cation and literary instruction, adapt- 
ed to the genius of the government, 
and best calculated to promote the 
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general welfare of the United 
States.” 

After the essay had been read, the 
prize was divided between Samuel 
Knox, a preacher and teacher from 
Maryland, and Samuel H. Smith, a 
Philadelphia editor. Each presented 
a comprehensive educational system 
for the young nation. With the de- 
tails we are not concerned; what im- 
presses the reader is the conviction, 
clearly stated in both papers, that the 
nation as a whole must provide for 
its schools. To give their plans a 
practical cast, the essayists reared a 
symmetrical structure ranging from 
locally supported elementary schools 
to a federal university, with the whole 
held together by a federal board of 
education. They considered such a 
board to be the natural capstone of 
their edifice. No emasculated fact- 
finding bureau would do. “‘It shall 
be the duty of this board to form a 
system of national education to be 
observed in the University, the col- 
leges, and the primary schools; to 
chuse the professors of the Uni- 
versity; to fix the salaries of the 
several officers; and to superintend 
the general interests of the institu- 
tion.” 

Not only reformers, always a few 
jumps ahead of reality, but responsi- 
ble political leaders seem to have 
regarded the prospect of federal par- 
ticipations with equanimity. Wash- 
ington repeatedly urged a national 
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university. Jefferson, popularly con- 
sidered the archfoe of centralization, 
advocated a constitutional amend- 
ment to permit ‘‘a national establish- 
ment for education.” Madison 
recommended a university, and John 
Quincy Adams, in his first message 
to Congress, revived Washington’s 
eatlier plea. 

Now a federal university will not 
necessarily lead to federal control of 
all schools, but these recommenda- 
tions of President after President, to- 
gether with the plans of the reform- 
ets just discussed, indicate a confi- 
dence in the government at Wash- 
ington that is in marked contrast to 
the suspicion harbored by many 
educators today. 

When Franklin was presiding 
over the meetings of the American 
Philosophical Society, democracy was 
young and untried and therefore en- 
thusiastic. Given a fair chance, its 
advocates were certain it would soon 
dispel the injustice and misery of 
the old-world despotisms. Perfec- 
tion was just around the corner. “A 
constitution resting on the good sense 
of a well-informed people” guaran- 
teed for Noah Webster the success 
of the democratic experiment, while 
at the same time the startling ad- 
vances in commerce and communica- 
tion were removing prejudices 
among the nations and rapidly mak- 
ing the world “one great family of 
brethren.” 

Yet for all their enthusiasm, the 
educational projects of the idealists 
failed to get beyond the blueprint 


stage. For one thing, many of their 
contemporaries refused to accept 
their gospel of democratic perfection- 
ism. The gentry usually held aloof, 
suspicious of social and economic 
levelers. Many a clergyman, pro- 
foundly sceptical of the natural 
goodness of man, continued to base 
his preaching on the more easily 
verifiable doctrine of total depravity. 
Some of the radicals themselves, like 
John Adams and even Noah Web- 
ster, changed their tune as disillu- 
sioning experiences soured the clear 
notes of the democratic song of 
hope. In this they resembled dis- 
gruntled communist sympathizers of 
today who have sorrowfully given up 
the vision of a brave new proletarian 
world on discovering that the Marxist 
idol, too, has feet of clay. In 1789, 
furthermore, the country was not 
rich or cohesive enough to support 
any farflung undertakings, and so 
the plans of the reformers were dis- 
regarded and the counsel of the 
Presidents fell on deaf ears. Today, 
capable of achieving their unified 
system, we are not sure we want it. 
For a new disquieting philosophy 
is distracting our attention and col- 
oring our views. Dismissed at first 
as a minor pathological symptom 
following a great war, this cloud no 
larger than a man’s hand has grown 
into a raging whirlwind of totali- 
tarianism and threatens to uproot the 
whole structure of liberal society 
erected since 1776. So insistently 
menacing is the new movement that 
it warps our thought and clouds our 
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judgment. Every action of the govern- 
ment, every move of the opposition, 
is evaluated in terms of its presum- 
able tendency to promote commun- 
ism, or fascism, or a vague kind of 
dictatorship. 

For the educator, this creates a 
troublesome dilemma. If all citizens 
are to enjoy the benefits of our school 
system, some kind of redistribution 
of revenue and equalization of op- 
portunity is imperative. If we want 
our young people to realize their ca- 
pacities and to become intellectually 
fit to withstand mass propaganda, 
we must expend more thought and 
money on their education. Obvious- 
ly, only the nation as a whole is rich 
and powerful enough to carry out so 
vast a program. Yet in doing so, the 
scope of governmental activity must 
be enlarged. Propaganda and pres- 
sure groups do not promote liberal 
education. But in submitting to fed- 
eral direction, should we run the risk 
of creating what may be the greatest 
propaganda machine of all? 

What the outcome will be, time 
alone can tell. We have not heard 
the last of federal aid to schools and 
colleges. The tide is running that 
way, and the centralizing process 
will probably continue. 

However, another principle cher- 
ished by the eighteenth century phi- 
losophers we will do well to reaffirm 


in this stormy twentieth, namely, 
their insistence on free and rational 
discussion. That is the one safe. 
guard. The issue must be kept open 
and freely debated. Only through 
ignorance or fear will a people sub- 
mit to despotism, and no government 
offers much for the future unless it 
rests on the good sense of a well- 
informed people. 

Such good sense has been con- 
spicuously lacking in some of the 
recent social experiments. In their 
eagerness to hasten utopia, both 
communists and fascists have deliber- 
ately and brutally denied not only 
the right of protest but the elemen- 
tary decencies of life to those who 
have disagreed. Something is going 
out of the world that was formerly 
considered indispensable in a Ccivi- 
lized society. 

Today, as in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in educational as in other con- 
troversies, a satisfactory solution can 
be hastened if our grandiose plans 
for remaking the social order are 
leavened by the willingness to appre- 
ciate and tolerate opposing views. 
There is hope for us if in our clashes 
over educational policies, in labor 
disputes, in international relations, 
we will remember with the author 
of the Declaration to maintain a de- 
cent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind. 


New Jersey College for Women. Reported from 
Social Education, III (January, 1939), 19-24. 


| Set P. Schmidt is Professor of History at the | 
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A PROGRAM OF TRAINING FOR EMPLOYMENT 


ROBERT O. BEEBE 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


EMPLOYERS in recent years have 
been exacting higher standards when 
selecting workers. They demand 
more maturity of the individual and 
look for one who has had specific 
training. Their experience during 
the depression, when the highest 
type of worker was readily available, 
has shown them the advantages of a 
more careful selection of workers. 

Employers also look for another 
attribute in the worker, that of 
adaptability. With rapid and constant 
changes in methods and equipment, 
workers in many fields do not long 
continue to do the same things in the 
same way. The worker must be able 
to meet new situations, to readily 
understand and operate new equip- 
ment. Further, there exists a defi- 
nite trend toward the use of trained 
workers with more technical back- 
ground. A degree of technical 
knowledge is essential in many of 
the new types of jobs created by 
modern methods of manufacturing. 

There are employment opportuni- 
ties today for skilled workers in al- 
most every field. Failure to recognize 
this training need and to provide 
facilities for our own residents, both 
juniors and adults, will result in 
creating an employment market for 
persons trained elsewhere while lo- 
cal residents remain unemployed. 

In planning a program of train- 
ing for employment many factors 
should be considered. A few of the 


important ones are the following: 

Academic as well as practical train- 
ing is essential. Vocational training 
should not be looked on as a sub- 
stitute for academic education, but 
as a supplement to it. 

Instruction must be flexible and 
set up on an individual basis, so that 
a person can begin his training at 
any time and progress at his own rate 
of speed. Instruction must be so or- 
ganized that individuals on all edu- 
cational levels and of varying mental 
Capacities can carry on in the same 
group. 

While training for employment is 
paramount, training for citizenship 
and social life should not be neg- 
lected. 

In the Essex County, New Jersey, 
Vocational Schools, the courses of in- 
struction may be roughly divided 
into three main types: those which 
prepare for initial employment; “‘re- 
training” courses, related to new 
fields of employment; and improve- 
ment courses. 

In the first type, basic training in a 
great variety of skilled occupations is 
offered in the regular day vocational 
schools. The majority of the boys 
and girls in our schools pursue these 
courses. Included in this category 
are such courses as machine-shop 
practice, automotive service, car- 
pentry, office practice, cabinet mak- 
ing, airplane and airplane engine me- 
chanics, industrial chemistry, dress- 
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making, printing, sheetmetal work, ond, apprenticeship courses. In th} de 
beauty culture, electrical mainten- latter, the employer assumes respon.) va 
ance, and many others. sibility for training in the pureh} tal 
Closely related to these are what manipulative skills and our schookf of 
is known as methods and theory assume responsibility for the relate) pl 
courses. Some vocational school stu- technical and general instruction ap} w« 
dents have the ambition and the abil- plying directly to the trade in ques : 
ity to become more than ordinary tion. This instruction includes} pr 
skilled trade workers. Industry needs along with the related mathematig§ et 
men in technical and supervisory and science, instruction in safety, inf ha 
jobs requiring first-hand knowledge dustrial hygiene, civics, and ef yo 
of shop conditions plus technical nomics. pre 
training. The courses in methods Retraining courses are short, inten.) the 
and theories are designed to give am- sive courses training for new occa.) the 
bitious students the opportunity to _pations in fields in which there exist 
capitalize their abilities and build an immediate, urgent need for skilled 
directly on their trade training. In- workers. Such occupations as weld. 
cluded in this group are courses re- ing for pipe-fitters, radio servicing 
lated to manufacturing, industrial for electricians, and oil-burner in 
electricity, and industrial chemistry. __stallation and service for plumber, 
There are also general vocational pipe fitters, electricians, and metd 
courses designed to develop dexterity workers, are examples of successful 
in a variety of semiskilled industrial retraining occupations for men. As L 
jobs. These also serve as a good outstanding example of successful 
foundation for those who later ex- retraining for women is found in the} 
pect to enter one of the skilled occu- short unit course in soda fountain) ,;, 
pational courses. The instruction is and luncheonette service—a unit) kn 
suited to a wide range of student course set up to doa specific piece off tea 
abilities and it spreads horizontally training in four to five weeks. Thex> P&* 
to produce adaptability to a wide are only a few of the possibilities is 


cla 

variety of jobs. the field of retraining. pre 
The trade improvement classes are We also believe that our service to} tha 
designed to give practical and sup-__ the individual and the community sf ¥" 


plemental instruction to those al- by no means complete unless a cop- a 
ready engaged in skilled or semi- certed effort is made to assist the in} 4j,, 
skilled trades. The enrolment in dividual in adjusting himself in th} squ 
these classes is far greater than in field of employment for which he haf wh 
all the other groups. Two general prepared himself. Accordingly, the 
groups of courses fall in this cate- Essex County Vocational Schools 
gory: first, the general day and eve- maintain an employment servic} Gy 
ning improvement courses, and, sec- which, though available to all resi} N. 
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A PROGRAM OF TRAINING FOR EMPLOYMENT 


dents of the county, is of particular 
value to individuals who have under- 
taken preparation for definite types 
of employment. Thousands of em- 
ployers place their requests for 
workers with this agency. 

That a definite need for adequate 
preparation for employment and citi- 
zenship exists cannot be denied. We 
have thousands and thousands of 
youths and adults who are totally un- 
prepared for employment, many of 
them lacking the slightest notion of 
the requirements of business and in- 


dustry. This will continue to be true 
until educators and the public in 
general recognize the need for an 
educational program which more 
nearly meets the requirements of our 
economic order. 

The Essex County Vocational 
Schools are cognizant of the de- 
mands of the economic society in 
which we live and are bending every 
effort to assist individuals to prepare 
for and enter employment and make 
such economic adjustments as are 
necessary for useful citizenship. 


Robert O. Beebe is Director of the Essex County, 

New Jersey, Vocational Schools. Reported from the 

California Journal of Secondary Education, XIII 
(December, 1938), 463-68. 
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Variations i: 


% As far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, a civil-service procedure is un- 
known in our high schools, Generally 
teachers or sponsors select the service 
people or call for volunteers. I have tried 
civil-service examinations with a few 
classes of students and was favorably im- 
pressed. The student body was informed 
that on a certain date there would be a 
written examination for the service-squad 
positions. The examination consisted of 
about five questions dealing with prac- 
tical school situations which any service 
squad officer would meet. Candidates 
who passed were placed on an eligible 
list and appointments made therefrom. 
The appointees proved successful in 
service. (Grace M. Anderson of the 
Grover Cleveland High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. in Character and Citizenship.) 


% A Spanish club that has for its mem- 
bers ninth-grade boys and girls who have 
never studied the language and in a 
school where Spanish is not taught is 
an interesting experiment in the foreign 
language field. Over 40 children ap- 
peared voluntarily at the first 50- 
minute meeting of the club held during 
school hours. Many profitable hours have 
been spent becoming better acquainted 
with Spain, her customs, her people, her 
language, and her literature. As yet, there 
are no signs of any fluent conversation- 
alists but there are indications of a 
growing interest in and an enjoyment of 
Spanish which should be of benefit to the 
teacher in subsequent regular classes. 
(Nancy J. Simpkinson of Bennett Junior 
High School, Piqua, Ohio, in the Modern 
Language Journal.) 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE SLOW PUPIL 


Harry EISNER 
In the Mathematics Teacher 


i tremendous increase in the 
secondary school population during 
the past 20 years has been composed 
largely of pupils in the lower 
brackets of intelligence who find 
themselves completely submerged by 
the traditional mathematics. No 
problem in mathematics teaching is 
more pressing than that of providing 
an appropriate education for so-call- 
ed slow pupils. 

While we espouse the ideal of uni- 
versal education, the term is far from 
meaning common or identical educa- 
tion to all. There is, unfortunately, 
a large conservative element within 
our ranks which clings tenaceously to 
the standards maintained in the days 
when the high school population was 
relatively select, and refuses to 
modify subject matter of a by-gone 
day. According to this group, dul- 
lards have no place in high school 
and should not be permitted to take 
any mathematics. 

In contrast to this uncompromis- 
ing position, there have been many 
attempts in recent years to adjust 
mathematical education to fit slow 
pupils, either by simplifying the 
courses or by allowing dull pupils 
more time to complete a given 
amount of work. These attempted 
solutions are inadequate because they 
are based on the fallacy that so-called 
academic mathematics is good for all 
high school pupils, and that all that 
needs to be done is to make an 
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adjustment in degree of difficulty, 

What has mathematics to offer 
these pupils, and how may that offer. 
ing best be assimilated? A few gen. 
eral principles can be laid down: 

1. Mathematics has something 
to offer in the mental development 
of every boy and girl, irrespective of 
his or her intelligence. 

2. No adequate program can be 
planned for slow pupils unless they 
are grouped in homogeneous classes. 

3. The content of the course and 
the methods of teaching must be 
adapted to the mental level of slow 
pupils. 

4. The educational aims of the 
course should be, first, to give the 
pupils an appreciation of the role of 
mathematics in modern life with ref- 
erence to both quantitative aspect 
and form; and, second, to develop 
such skills, concepts, and attitudes as 
will enable the pupils to interpret 
and utilize mathematics in common 
life situations. 

I am glad to report that the prep- 
aration of modified courses of study 
for slow learners is getting attention 
in many places. In New York, our 
proposed course is centered about 
four large topics. The first, “The 
Social Uses of Arithmetic,” includes 
recreational and leisure activities, in- 
vestments, health activities, thrift 
activities, paying taxes, and solving 
miscellaneous family economic prob- 
lems. The detailed material as- 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE SLOW PUPIL 


sembled under these headings will be 
related to important life activities in 
which simple arithmetic can func- 
tion. 

The second large topic, ‘The In- 
terpretation and Visualization of 
Quantitative Data,” will include the 
use and interpretation of tables and 
such graphs as are commonly en- 
countered in magazines and news- 
papers, and the drawing of simple in- 
ferences from statistical facts of in- 
terest to such pupils. 

The third topic, “The Uses of 
Geometry,” will include the measure- 
ment with instruments of lengths, 
areas, volumes, and angles, the ap- 
preciation of the wealth of geometric 
forms around us, the concept of the 
approximate nature of measurement, 
the solution of direct mensurational 
problems as applied to familiar ob- 
jects, problems in indirect measure- 
ment including drawing to scale and 
simple numerical trigonometry, and 
the use of instruments. 

The fourth topic, “Algebra as a 
Tool of Thought,” includes the use 
of the formula, the broadening of 
the number concept to include signed 
numerals, the extension of arithmet- 
ical operations to include literal 
numbers, the solution of simple ver- 
bal problems by linear equations, 
and pure quadratic equations. 

Contrasted with academic mathe- 
matics, this sketchy outline reveals 
the elimination of all formal, demon- 
strative geometry and the bulk of 
manipulative algebra; the inclusion 
of a large unit of social arithmetic 


dealing with life situations; and the 
use of algebra, not for its own sake 
but as a tool for solving useful 
problems. 

In the interests of clarity I might 
enlarge on one or two of the sub- 
headings under ‘The Social Uses of 
Arithmetic.” 

Under “Recreational and Leisure 
Activities’ are included the inter- 
preting of sports data interesting to 
boys and girls, problems based on 
authentic track and field events, 
hockey records, etc., puzzles, magic 
squares, short cuts in multiplication, 
discussion of undesirable recreations 
such as “policy” games, and the his- 
torical development of the Hindu- 
Arabic number system and its ad- 
vantages over the Roman system. 

“Health Activities” include quan- 
titative standards of bodily function 
such as temperature, pulse, respira- 
tion, blood pressure, etc.; standards 
of balanced diet in terms of vitamins, 
calories, proteins, fats, and carbo- 
hydrates; quantitative aspects of 
safety in automobile driving. 

What modifications of teaching 
methods are desirable for this group? 

In the first place, the pupil must 
be led to realize why each topic is 
being taught. He must be convinced 
that the topic is worth learning. 
Every effort must be made to reduce 
the amount of formalism. Exercises 
should have a concrete setting. “Find 
the area of the top of your desk,” is 
preferable to, “Find the area of a 
rectangle whose length is 12 and 
whose width is 5.” Early flagging 
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of attention is characteristic of slow elaborate nor time-consuming. The 
groups and the fullest possible should be constructed less as ends in 
measure of motivation and con- themselves than as a means of 7] 
creteness of treatment are necessary understanding. 
to maintain interest. A difficulty encountered by slow} tors 

Slow pupils need more drill than _ pupils is reading for comprehension f tern: 
normal pupils, but the monotonous The teacher must recognize this) adec 
grind of formal manipulations ap- shortcoming and not expect tof the 
plied to lifeless material is a com- much in the way of textbook study f colle 
plete waste of time. Too much criti- If content and method are ad f now 
cism cannot be leveled against formal _justed to his intelligence and charac} age, 
drills in arithmetical operation for teristics, the slow pupil may be le} min 
their own sake, completely divorced to successful accomplishment. The} if i 
from social problems in which these point is that we should set standard situ: 
operations function. commensurate with the mental levi} A 

The slow pupil needs time to think of the pupils and then insist oof tors 
out the answers to questions. Ac- maintaining them. Each pupil should and 
curacy should be stressed, guessing be expected and required to work tof m0 
severely discouraged. But slow pu- _ the best of his ability. curt 
pils are capable of thinking. They The challenge of the slow pupil} sist 
can make easy generalizations and is urgent and formidable. Let us not} sub 
sense simple relationships. You need aid the enemies of the teaching of} mat 
not tell them that the sum of the mathematics by postponing a united} “lal 
angles of a triangle is a straight effort to meet this challenge. We} leat 
angle. They will tell it to you after must recognize once and for all tha} the 
measuring the angles, cutting them square pegs cannot be fitted into} mo 
out, and placing them together to round holes. It must be evident to all} !ar 
form a straight angle. of us that the solution of the prob} Ho 

Slow pupils enjoy construction lem lies in a thorough-going reorp the 
work and sometimes are exceptional- ganization of objectives, content, and} SU 
ly proficient at it. Much work of this method adjusted to the intelligent} %' 
type should be done, but designs, of slow pupils and suited to theirso} Th 


models, and posters should be neither cial and personal needs. rid 
the 
sut 
Harry Eisner is on the faculty of the Manual Train- stu 

ing High School, New York City. Reported from 

the Mathematics Teacher, XXXII (January, 

1939), 9-15. Co 
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CAN JUNIOR COLLEGES MEET YOUTH’S NEEDS? 


JOHN W. HARBESON 


In the Junior College Journal 


—_ are three significant fac- 
tors which make the traditional pat- 
terns of junior college education in- 
adequate to the modern scene: (1) 
the changed character of the junior 
college population—potentially, it 
now includes all youth of suitable 
age, instead of a highly selected 
minority; (2) the changed situation 
in industry; and (3) the changed 
situation in civic and social life. 

Among the proposals of educa- 
tors to meet the situation the first, 
and perhaps most important, is 
modification of the required core 
curriculum. In the past this has con- 
sisted of a group of highly academic 
subjects—English, foreign language, 
mathematics, natural science, and so- 
cal science. As yet we have not 
learned, except feebly, how to relate 
these subjects to the problems of 
modern society. They are still taught 
largely as they were 20 years ago. 
However, the main objective of 
the core curriculum—to give the 
student a broad general education— 
is now and always has been sound. 
The essential feature of the new cur- 
riculum proposals is that they shift 
the emphasis from a mastery of fixed 
subjects to meeting the needs of the 
student. 

For example, at Pasadena Junior 
College (grades 11-14), the core 
curriculum, besides courses in health 
and physical education, consists of 
the following requirements: (1) a 


course in group guidance called 
orientation taken in the first semes- 
ter of enrolment. (2) General intro- 
ductory courses designed to give the 
student an overview in the following 
major fields: biology, physical sci- 
ence, the American family, the hu- 
manities, and the social studies. 
These courses cut across departmen- 
tal boundary lines and are closely 
tied in with the problems of the 
modern world. Their aim is to de- 
velop understanding rather than 
scholarship, and they are geared to 
the abilities of the students who 
appear in the classrooms. (3) In ad- 
dition to these general survey courses, 
each student is required to pursue 
a year’s study in a traditional subject- 
matter course, selected by him under 
guidance from the following: biol- 
ogy, physical science, the humanities, 
and the social studies. The average 
student completes this core curricu- 
lum in the twelfth grade, leaving two 
full years for preparation for either 
a vocation or for advanced study, 
depending on his needs and interests. 

A second proposal for meeting the 
needs of students on the junior col- 
lege level consists of reorganizing 
subject matter to meet the interests 
and growth needs of all students. 
The logical and chronological ar- 
rangements of content in the tradi- 
tional subjects have little appeal to 
the nonacademic mind, and their ap- 
plication to all students has driven 
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many out of the schools even in the be on the semiprofessional level} the 5 
face of certain unemployment. Pres- field in which there is a tremendoys tablis 
ent educators are striving to reor- meed, one which public education Fo 
ganize subject matter around modern _ has heretofore neglected, and one fo;} 4 
problems, going into the past only to which junior colleges are particular} “88 
the extent to which such data will ly adapted. janie 
shed light on the present. They are Good current examples of semi} #45 
also endeavoring to adapt the con- professional education at the junior) 4% 
tent to the interests of the student. college level are found in the com a lar 
These methods have achieved enough mercial curricula at Fullerton, tech Uali 
success to convince an umprejudiced nology (aeronautical, mechanical} P% 
observer that the junior college can _ electrical, civil, and architectural) # relie 
be made worthwhile even tothe non- Pratt, Dunwoody, General Motos | @™! 
academic student. Moreover, even and Pasadena, forestry at Lassen and} 9°™ 
the present limited progress has tre- Pasadena, agriculture at Chaffey, } DIGE 
mendously augmented the holding and nursing at Riverside. 
power of the junior college. It must be recognized, however, 
A third proposal for meeting the that satisfactory vocational training 
needs of modern youth is the organi- is impossible without a good gui- 
zation of terminal curricula for stu- dance program. An adequate place 
dents not contemplating transfer to a ment service is another essential. 
college or university. There is a A fourth proposal of junior col- 
large and growing group of students lege administrators is training for ) 
for whom the junior college will be citizenship through what might be} mill 
the last formal education. In the called an activity program. In the} the 
past, we forced on these students the _ past, while the form of student gov-} pos 
same courses given to students ex- ernment has often been set up, the} tion 
pecting to transfer to the universities. classroom has been relied on for citi-} that 
Such a policy ignores the needs of zenship training. And while de} a d 
these young people, whose transfer mocracy has been proclaimed from} tog 
into the work of the world ought to __ the teacher’s desk, the most arbitrary | oth 
be made easier. and absolute government has been § buil 
Most public junior colleges now maintained in student society, with} tun 
recognize the needs of the terminal the mandates emanating from the} wo 
student and at least make some ges- principal's office. pre 
tures toward meeting them. Probably Democracy cannot be preached | ing 
most such students will prefer to into the hearts of students. The 
continue their general education to must have a chance to practice it 
the end of their junior college years, They should live under a democratic 
but their primary interest is in secur- government, which means that most 
ing vocational education. This should disciplinary cases will be handled by 
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CAN JUNIOR COLLEGES MEET YOUTH’S NEEDS? 


the students themselves through es- 
tablished democratic procedures. 

For a fifth and final proposal we 
draw on Clyde M. Hill of Yale. He 
suggests an entirely new type of 
junior college, established in rural 
areas, with the students living in 
dormitories and actually producing 
a large part of what they consume. 
Unlike the CCC camps, their pur- 

se will be educational rather than 
relief, but like the government 
camps, they will also provide eco- 
nomic security. [See the EDUCATION 
Dicest, IV: 3 (November, 1938), 


26-29 for the plan—Ediztor.] 

These are but a few of the more 
significant proposals for meeting the 
needs of youth through the junior 
colleges. The junior college is still 
young and still in the process of ex- 
perimentation. It must be empha- 
sized that progressive junior college 
education does not come cheap. If, 
however, an adequate program can 
be developed and effective training 
given to create a selfdependent citi- 
zenship, it will be much less expen- 
sive than our gigantic programs of 
delinquency and relief. 


John W. Harbeson is Principal of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, Junior College. Reported from the Junior 
College Journal, 1X (January, 1939), 169-74. 


bs 


VW Arui a few years half a 
million school children may be on 
the road each summer if the pro- 
posed High School Travel Associa- 
tion comes into being. It is proposed 
that a number of high schools along 
a desirable route band themselves 
together, each school allowing each 
other member school free use of its 
building for overnight stops in re- 
tum for a similar privilege. Students 
would carry their own bedding and 
prepare their own meals, thus bring- 
ing the travel cost down well under 


half a cent a mile. As an initial route, 
we propose to organize from 25 to 
30 schools along a double route from 
Seattle to Washington, D.C., visit- 
ing such spots as Yellowstone, 
Rainier, and Glacier Parks, Sault 
Ste. Marie locks, Detroit, Washing- 
ton, and the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. Administrators, particularly 
those along the proposed route, are 
asked to communicate with the 
author as completion of the organi- 
zation is dependent on the interest 
shown. 


Reported from “Students All Over the Map” by 
Superintendent Rudolf G. Ruste of Au Gres, Michi- 
gan, in the School Executive, LV III 
(December, 1938), 17. 
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COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERVICE FOR JUNIORS 


Guy NICHOLSON 


In Occupations 


VW wen local public school au- 
thorities decide that the time has 


come for setting up an organized 
system of placement for graduates 
and drop-outs, there are today two 
generally accepted methods for 
reaching that objective. Either the 
school system may effect a coopera- 
tive working relationship with the 
existing or potential services of the 
Junior Employment Division of the 
State Employment Service, or the lo- 
cal board of education may establish, 
finance, and control a separate local 
placement service independent of any 
state service and possibly in competi- 
tion with it. 

Several years ago, or shortly after 
the Wagner-Peyser Act of Congress 
became effective in June, 1935, en- 
terprising school officials in some 
cities applied for and obtained 
matched federal funds for junior 
placement services which operated 
under the complete control of the 
board of education. More recently, 
however, the federal government has 
emphasized that section of the Act 
which specifies such employment of- 
fices shall be “state controlled,”’ not 
locally controlled. This interpreta- 
tion has resulted in some states re- 
fusing to subsidize in any fashion a 
new placement service operated and 
controlled by a city board of educa- 
tion; while other states with estab- 
lished placement offices under board- 
of-education control are continuing 
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some support under a compromis 
agreement with the schools, so that 
school placement services established 
under the original and more liberal 
interpretations of the law may be re. 
tained with a minimum of “state 
control.” 

Evansville’s public schools cho 
the cooperative alternative and elec. 
ed to establish a working relation 
ship with the Indiana Junior Em 
ployment Service and has therey 
developed a satisfactory placement 
program. This program supplements 
the preexisting administration of vo 
cational guidance in the schools, and 
extends a guidance and placement 
service to local youth much more eco. 
nomically than if operated entirely 
under board-of-education control. 
By this arrangement, all duplication 
of placement activity is abolished 
and all employment managers art 
able to recruit employees from 1 
single office. 

As a basis for the Evansville pro- 
gram, the state employment servic 
established a junior division in it 
Evansville office. This division is 
separate from the adult office, yet ha 
access to all inquiries that come for 
skilled or unskilled labor. In charge 
of this division is a junior division 
counselor whose entire time is de 
voted to the placement and follow 
up of youth between the ages of 16 
and 21 or until “occupationally m- 
ture.” 
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COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERVICE FOR JUNIORS 


The schools, in turn, have selected 
a counselor in each high school to 
grve as the individual high school 
placement representative. This coun- 
slor is responsible for all matters 
pertaining to the distribution of 
placement information within the 
shool, for maintaining a bulletin 
board of occupational information, 
and for the scheduling of interviews 
with the employment office for grad- 
uates and others who withdraw from 
shool. The work of each of these 
shool counselors is coordinated 
through the director of guidance of 
the public schools. 

One month or six weeks prior to 
graduation time the director of gui- 
dance, in cooperation with the 
junior division counselor of the State 
Employment Office, registers all 
seniors desiring the services of the 
employment office. Conferences are 
scheduled so as to cause a minimum 
of interference with the curricular 
program of the school, and since the 
experience of a personal interview at 
the employment office is considered 
educationally valuable, pupils are ex- 
cused for classes missed. 

In the case of drop-outs the school 
counselor contacts the student 
through his homeroom adviser when 
he first indicates his intention of 
withdrawing from school. On re- 
quest, arrangements are made for an 
appointment at the employment 
office. 

Following registration at the State 
Employment Office, the junior divi- 
sion counselor visits each school and 


checks the school record of each ap- 
plicant. Information given by, the 
student in the application interview 
is supplemented by data from the 
cumulative record of that student 
and from information secured by 
conference with the homeroom ad- 
viser and certain of his teachers. 
These data are recorded and the in- 
formation becomes part of the em- 
ployment application. 

When a junior is placed by the 
State Employment Service, a notice 
of such placement is reported to the 
guidance office of the public schools 
on a form that records his name and 
address, whether he is a graduate or a 
drop-out, also the name and address 
of his employer, and the type of 
work in which he is engaged. 

When a school places a graduate 
or a withdrawal in a full-time job, 
the school counselor reports such 
placement to the guidance office on 2 
similar form. A summary of school 
placements is compiled monthly by 
the guidance office and reported to 
the State Employment Office. A 
summary of both employment office 
placements and school placements is 
prepared for the benefit of the 
schools. 

It is recognized that the pubic 
schools must continue to seek part- 
time employment for students who 
must have financial aid in order to 
stay in school. In the past each 
school has accepted that responsibil- 
ity. No change in such plans result- 
ed because of this placement pro- 
gram. Friends of the schools have 
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been in the habit of calling the 
school offices directly when addition- 
al help has been needed. The new 
program did not disturb this cus- 
tom. 

As part of this cooperative agree- 
ment the employment office supplies 
to the guidance office for distribution 
to the schools such pamphlets, re- 
ports, and other pertinent data on 
employment conditions as will be of 
value for counsel relative to occupa- 
tional opportunities in the city, state, 
and nation. Also, as part of this ar- 
rangement, the junior division coun- 
selor attends principals’ and teachers’ 
meetings upon invitation and dis- 
cusses employment trends and other 
placement problems. He also talks 
to graduating classes about the work 
of the employment office and ex- 


plains the techniques used in apply. 
ing for a job. 

Each school counselor or some 
other school representative may ac. 
company the junior division counse. 
lor as placements are solicited or a 
follow-up visitations are made. 

This entire placement program is 
designed in a spirit of cooperation, 
The schools impart occupational in. 
formation and administer education. 
al and vocational guidance supple. 
mented by data furnished by the State 
Employment Service. The State Em- 
ployment Service freely consults all 
the cumulative information gained 
about a pupil throughout his entire 
school experience. Thus, through 
mutual cooperation, a concerted at 
tack on the problem of placement is 
being waged. 


the Evansville, Indiana, Public Schools since 1936. 
Reported from Occupations, XVII (January, 


Guy Nicholson has been Director of Guidance in 


1939), 306-11. 


bo 


LANS were announced at the 
American Vocational Association 
convention in St. Louis, Mo., for a 
traveling high school counselor's of- 
fice. A fully equipped counselor’s 
office is to be set up in an auto trailer 
by the New York State Education De- 
partment, according to Chief George 
E. Hutcherson of the Bureau of Gui- 
dance, and will tour the state to ac- 
quaint rural consolidated and small- 
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town school officials with the values 
and low cost of counselling service. 
The office will be fully equipped and 
a competent counselor-demonstratot 
will be in charge of the unit whic 
will stop a day or more in each com 
munity. Equipment will include vo- 
cational and occupational guidance 
books and pamphlets, counselor's 
files, record cards, charts, lantem 
slides, etc. 
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THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


EDWIN R. EMBREE 


In the Julius Rosenwald Fund Review for 1936-1938 


on American education two 
strangely contradictory facts stand 
out (1) the preparation of teachers 
isthe most important task of profes- 
sional education; and (2) the teach- 
ets college is the poorest of all de- 
partments of higher education. 

In the first place, teachers colleges 
ate poor in money. The sums that go 
into them are pitiful compared with 
those supplied to many other profes- 
sional departments. The largest and 
richest school of education—Teach- 
ets College, Columbia University— 
has only seven millions of general 
endowment, which may be compared 
with the endowment of 35 millions 
of one engineering school—the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology—or the capital of any of a 
dozen medical centers. The School 
of Education of the University of 
Chicago struggled for years with no 
endowment whatever and with little 
support from the university treasury 
save for the upkeep of buildings. 
The income of this nationally im- 
portant school was dependent on 
student fees ; the livelihood of its pro- 
fessors depended in large part on 
their outside lectures and textbook 
toyalties. Even today the endow- 
ment for education at Chicago is 
less than one million dollars as com- 
pared with one of 17 millions for 
medicine. 

The George Peabody School for 
Teachers, the greatest single influ- 


ence in the education of teachers 
throughout the whole South, has 
only about one-third the endowment 
of the Vanderbilt Medical School 
across the street. Yet Peabody en- 
rolled last year 2,700 students while 
the medical school taught but 200. 

Teachers colleges are poor also in 
the thought and planning that have 
gone into their development. They 
have been the stepchildren of higher 
education, looked down upon by the 
more ancient and honorable depart- 
ments. They are, it must sadly be 
admitted, poor in the brains and dis- 
tinction of their faculties and in the 
abilities of their students. With a 
few brilliant exceptions the dis- 
tinguished scholars and teachers of 
America are found everywhere but 
in the department of education. The 
Pennsylvania study just completed 
by the Carnegie Foundation shows 
by standard tests that the abilities of 
students going into teachers colleges 
are below the average either for the 
other professional departments or for 
college students generally. 

Yet teaching is the most important 
of all the professions—and not 
merely in numbers, although it has 
more active members than all the 
other learned professions put to- 
gether. Other professions have their 
special values, but important as these 
are they do not compare in signifi- 
cance with the nurture of the coming 
generations. Since the teacher has 
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taken over many of the functions advisable generally for specialization} Fir 
formerly fulfilled by the church and _ to start before the junior year in col. leges 
the home, the future of society rests lege. Fortunately much attention js emph 
to an increasing extent on the teach- now being given to the development } cours 
ing profession. of sound basic education in the gen- | Teacl 
Only recently has the significance _ eral college. have 
of the education of teachers dawned 3. Understanding of the arts and} shoul 
on the American mind. The rebuild- sciences underlying the profession—| sddit 
ing of the teachers college will re- This is expected in professional | cedi 
quire the best brains of the nation schools—in fact, it is their distinctive } gtios 
and a great deal of patient labor. task. Amazing as it may seem, ther] 4, 
Without presuming to describe the _ is still debate in university circles of } theor 
perfect teachers college of the fu- the propriety of this procedure in perie 
ture, five essential features may be teachers colleges. Many academi- } gill 
mentioned: cians take the position that all the } teadi 
1. Rigorous selection of students. teacher needs is to master some prop 
—The high standing of medicine academic subject. They completely } 4 mo 
and engineering today is inno small overlook the fact that the teacher's } extre 
part due to the severe requirements task is not merely to pump certain | yocat 
for admission. Fortunately, we are quantities of subject matter into the | the y 
now in a position to consider quality helpless pupil but to lead out the in- | trem 
rather than quantity in education. terests and abilities of the child. Of } one 
Until recently we have engaged in a__ the two it is much more important } educ 
mad race simply to turn out enough _ that the teacher understand the child | of 1 
teachers of any sort to meet the de- with his complex needs and te} thinl 
mands of mounting school enrol- sponses than that he know, however} 5, 
ments. But the crest of the enrol- accurately, some fragment of the} one. 
ment wave has now been reached. field of academic learning. of ; 
With a drop in the birth rate and Unfortunately, the subjects basic} muc 
the approach of a nearly stable popu- to education are less well developed } prof 
lation, enrolment in the elementary than those basic to other profes | ine 
school has already begun to fall. In- sions. Many of the present courses } mor 
stead of pouring out an ever-increas- in educational psychology, educa: } coll 
ing stream of new instructors, the tional methods, teaching techniques, S 
problem now is to improve their the community and the school art | ers; 
quality. Teachers colleges are there- sloppy and superficial. To extend } cour 
fore justified in ruthlessly rejecting the bounds of understanding in these } teac 
unqualified candidates. fields, and to formulate this knowl- 
2. Sound general education—This edge into courses adapted to profes- 
is the proper base for any profes- sional students, is the distinctive in- 
sional course. It would seem in-  tellectual task of the profession. 
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THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


Finally, in making teachers col- 
leges true institutions of learning, 
emphasis must be shifted from 
courses and credits to serious study. 
Teachers colleges, which in the past 
have been the greatest sinners, 
should lead the way back from the 
adding machine of courses and 
qedits to sound and thorough edu- 
cation. 

4. A wisely planned interplay of 
theory and practice, learning and ex- 
perience——A few educators still 
sill seem to believe that cloistered 
reading and ratiocination is the 
proper preparation for life. There is 
amore vociferous group at the other 
extreme—the activity school, the ad- 
vocates Of learning-by-doing, and 
the vocationalists. Each of these ex- 
treme schools of thought represents 
one facet of the truth. But sound 
education comes by a combination 
of the two: by rigorous study and 
thinking and by practical experience. 

5. Continued research—This is 
one of the most stimulating functions 
of any university department. So 
much needs to be done to perfect 
professional subjects and methods 
in education that research is an even 
more pressing need in the teachers 
college than elsewhere. 

Special problems face rural teach- 
ers and these should be taken into ac- 
count in the preparation of the rural 
teacher. In an era which has over- 


stressed everything industrial and 
urban we have neglected the natural 
educational facilities which the 
countryside posseses. Once the prin- 
ciple is recognized, the adaptations 
necessary to good rural education 
are not too hard to discover and ap- 
ply. The basic tools of the mind— 
number and language—are needed 
equally by city and country chil- 
dren. We have failed so dismally in 
giving even elementary skill in read- 
ing and arithmetic to rural pupils 
because we have not based teaching 
on materials and experiences that 
have any meaning for country chil- 
dren. 

The education of the rural teacher 
should include studies in rural life 
and intensive experience with chil- 
dren under rural conditions, and 
some acquaintance with agriculture, 
handicrafts, and health. Rural 
teachers need not become farmers or 
carpenters or nurses, but they must 
have some skill in occupations that 
make up country living and some 
ingenuity in stimulating learning 
from the simple materials of the 
countryside. 

The adaptation of education to 
rural conditions is a peculiar task 
within the general framework of any 
teachers college. It is of particular 
importance in southern institutions, 
since three-fourths of all southern 
teachers are in rural schools. 


Edwin R. Embree is President of the Julius Rosen- 

wald Fund. Reported from the Julius Rosenwald 

Fund Review for 1936-1938, pp 6-19. Chicago: 
The Fund, 1938. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


Harry AMOoss 
In the Journal of Exceptional Children 


—? OR the past 20 years the Pro- If a junior pupil is less backward, 
vince of Ontario has been making or backward in only one or two sub 
provision for the education of such jects, he may continue in grade in his 
atypical children as chanced to live forward subjects and take his diff. 
in cities and large towns. Several ult subjects separately as described 
years ago the problem of extending above; or he may be continued and 
this program to rural communities given extra work in his difficult sub 
was given attention. The establish- jects with direct learning materials 
ment of county boarding schools and — In either case the aim is to make an 
centrally located classes to which adjustment that will permit progres 
pupils would be transported daily thereafter, though perhaps slowly, 
was considered both expensive and through the senior forms (grades), 
impractical. There was adopted in- When a pupil is entering adoles 
stead the plan of treating each handi- cence it is of utmost importance to 
capped pupil as a special educational maintain his self-respect. If it is a 
unit in his own environment. Aftera all possible, a pupil over 12 is placed 
period of experimentation several with an intermediate or senior grade 
kinds of units were organized: in some lessons. Attention is focused 
1. Opportunity Units for pupils on reading, writing, and every-day, 
exceptionally backward in one or all _ practical arithmetic taken either with 
subjects. These are of several kinds. the group or separately with special 
A seriously backward pupil under 12 materials. Some form of manu 
is taken from the class in which he work (in which these pupils oftes 
has stagnated and taught reading, excel) is substituted for certain ac 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic by demic subjects. With less backward 
himself. For the study of health and pupils drafting and bookkeeping 
certain social science enterprises he is may be chosen as substitutes. Be 
placed with a group more nearly his sides developing useful skills and 
own age. He is provided with good work habits, such substitutions 
special readers and workbooks and help to place the backward adolescent 
with special learning materials such na social level with his book-leam- 
as aluminum toy money and other ing fellows. Expenditures by the 
supplies that enable him by direct school board for special equipment 
methods, and with but little extrade- or materials are fully reimbursed y 
mand on the teacher's time, to attain the Provincial Department of Edu- 


sufficient knowledge of language and cation. The average cost of each Op}. 


arithmetic to carry on the ordinary portunity Unit in a rural school is 
activities of life. under $3 per annum. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


2. Speech Units are established 
for children suffering from speech 
defects. The teacher gives the pu- 
pil, in private, three five-minute 
riods of instruction each week. Re- 
laxation, speech drills, and exercises 
are practiced in cases of stammering. 

3. Sight-Saving Units are estab- 
lished for children whose visual de- 
fects, even after adequate medical 
treatment, will not permit them to 
take advantage of ordinary textbooks 
and methods of instruction. Usually 
the school board is advised to secure 
a small table and chair so that the 
pupil may be seated convenient to 
the blackboard and in different parts 
of the room throughout the day ac- 
cording to variations in lighting. 
Exercises are done on the blackboard 
or in large hand with carbon copying 
pencil on sight-saving paper. Magna- 
type copies of textbooks are furnish- 
ed without charge by the Depart- 
ment of Education. When occasion 
wattants, special vocational training 
may be offered an adolescent pupil. 

4. An Orthopedic Unit may be 
established where a crippled child 
can carry on in school, the school 
board providing transportation and, 
where necessary, special seating 
equipment. The pupil carries on the 
tegular work until 12 years of age, 
when suitable vocational training 
may gradually be introduced. The 
Department repays the school board 
50 percent of the cost of transporta- 
tion and the full cost of special seat- 
ing equipment or learning materials. 

5. A Home Instruction Unit may 


be established where a sick or 
crippled child cannot carry on at 
school. A qualified teacher is en- 
gaged by the school board to give at 
least 150 minutes of instruction per 
week in not less than two visits. 
The Department repays the board 60 
percent of the teacher’s salary as well 
as any expenditure for special learn- 
ing materials. The regular grade 
courses are pursued as in the case of 
the Orthopedic Unit, with a similar 
provision for vocational training. 

In addition to the above units, 
150 boys and girls are in receipt of 
training through correspondence 
courses conducted by the Department 
of Education. 

The discovery of pupils requiring 
special educational facilities may be 
by the incidental method—a com- 
munication to the Department from 
the parents, teachers, nurse, or in- 
spector. It is still used in the discov- 
ety of sight-saving and home in- 
struction cases, but has been 
otherwise largely superseded by the 
county inspectorate survey method. 
In this latter method the county in- 
spector sends to all principals a form 
on which they are requested to report 
all cases of retardation or physical 
handicap. Examination forms for 
teachers’ and nurses’s confidential re- 
ports are included. The local in- 
spector in company with an officer 
from the Department then visits the 
schools from which cases have been 
reported, and examines the pupils. 
In an average inspectorate, about 
one-third of the schools report cases. 
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Each pupil is given a Binet-Simon 
test and his physical condition and 
academic standing is checked. Usual- 
ly an inspectorate can be surveyed 
in two or three weeks. 

On conclusion of the survey the 
Department specialist prepares an 
advisement report on each case for 
the inspector. Then the inspector 
furnishes the school board with ap- 
plication forms and cost equipment 
recommendations, and the teacher in 
charge with a copy of detailed ad- 
visements concerning the special edu- 
cational procedures to be adopted in 
the case of each pupil. 

Twenty-one of the 98 rural inspec- 


for all handicapped children in ea¢; 
area. Four have been partially su. O 
veyed and 12 surveys are bei | 
undertaken in 1938. It is felt 
the slow and careful beginning 
produced better results than a mo 
hurried undertaking possibly marr 
by many mistakes. 

It would be quite unfair to # 
tribute the success of rural auxiliay 
work largely to Department effor 
Nothing could be further from 
truth. Ninety-nine percent of thy 
credit goes to that indefatigabipi4 
worker, the rural teacher, who { 
never too busy to take on ano 
task, and to the wholehearted o 














torates in Ontario have been com- operation which local school board leave 
pletely surveyed and provision made _ have everywhere extended. Pe 
: 

Harry Amoss is Provincial Inspector of Auxiliary of yc 

Classes for Ontario. Reported from the Journal of 17 te 

Exceptional Children, V (January, ment 

1939), 73-75, 93. colle 
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those concerned with vocational gui- 
dance in particular will be interest- 
ed in the publications of a new or- 
ganization known as Science Research 
Associates, located at 600 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
The first publication in the series is 
a semimonthly magazine of occupa- 
tional facts and forecasts which ap- 
pears under the title Vocational 
Trends. This magazine will under- 
take to provide up-to-date informa- 
tion with respect to changing job 
opportunities and occupational de- 
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outlining basic characteristics 
trends in important industries, trade 
or professions will be published 
regular intervals. Another publi 
tion, bearing the title Vocatio 


rent occupational information | 
books, magazines, special repo 
pamphlets, and research studies. 
reprint service will make availablei 
accessible but significant materi 
and a speakers’ bureau will be mai 
tained—The Elementary Schoo 
Journal. 








| OpyEctIvEs —The aims of the 
educational program in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps are: to 
develop in each man his powers of 
Iself-expression, self-entertainment, 
and self-culture; to develop pride 
and satisfaction in cooperative en- 
deavor; to develop as far as practi- 
cable an understanding of prevailing 
social and economic conditions; to 
strengthen good habits of health 
and mental development; by voca- 
‘tional training and counseling to 
assist each man better to meet his 
problems when he 
leaves camp; and to develop an ap- 
preciation of nature and country life. 

Curriculum.—To meet the needs 
of young men ranging in age from 
17 to 23, and in educational achieve- 
ment from illiteracy to fourth year 
college, requires a curriculum of 
broad range. That of the CCC camp 
is divided into the following classi- 




















graph fications: academic, prevocational 
cs anipand vocational; job training and re- 
tradaplated subjects; informal activities; 
shed dpmiscellaneous; professional; and 
publi eral. 

cation The academic courses include the 


emoval of illiteracy and common 
ool deficiencies and the usual 
ondary school subjects. 

The most common prevocational 
d vocational courses are: the 
ilding trades, commercial courses, 
lectrical work, agriculture, auto 
anics, and, in the Negro com- 
ies, domestic service. 





EDUCATION IN THE CCC CAMPS 
In School Life 


Organized training on the job is 
carried on im connection with the 
work projects. Classes in work re- 
lated to this training are held in 
camp. 

Informal activities include arts 
and crafts, dramatics, and music. 

Under miscellaneous courses are 
grouped health and hygiene, first 
aid, safety, life-saving, and citizen- 
ship. 

Professional work includes teacher 
training, foreman training, and lead- 
er training. 

Under general activities are listed 
outside speakers, film showings, 
guidance activities, and organized 
library activities. 

Instructional staff. — Instructors 
are drawn from the officers and men, 
the camp technical staff, voluntary 
teachers from local schools, and un- 
employed teachers under the emer- 
gency relief program. A manual 
prepared by the Vocational Division 
of the Office of Education has be- 
come the guide for instructors in the 
corps and the basis of a number of 
camp teacher-training courses. Pro- 
fessional training of both the camp 
adviser and the corps of instructors 
in each camp has been emphasized. 
Training conferences and teacher- 
training courses have resulted in 
more effective teaching. 

Education for veterans—lIn Au- 
gust, 1938, 136 companies of the 
CCC, enrolling about 26,000 men, 
were made up exclusively of veter- 
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ans. Illiteracy and common-school 
deficiencies are common to both 
juniors and veterans, but certain 
educational problems are intensified 
in the veterans’ camps and require 
special attention. The age of the 
veterans precludes to a great extent 
their reabsorption into their previous 
occupations. Thus the most impor- 
tant educational problem in the vet- 
erans’ camps is that of occupational 
rehabilitation and readjustment. 
Effort is made to reestablish the 
veteran in the occupation for which 
he has been trained, but some are 
guided into allied vocations and 
many have been trained for entirely 
new occupations. 

A further phase of training for 
veterans has been a program of 
training in the operation of small 
farms and businesses. Many veterans 
utilized their adjusted service pay- 
ments for this purpose. 

Negro education.—Negrtoes aver- 
age about 10 percent of the total 
enrolment and are in great need of 
educational and occupational train- 
ing. According to a recent survey, 7.6 
percent of the Negro enrollees are 
illiterate and 53.7 percent are on 
the elementary school level. Only 
5.2 percent have completed high 
school. The majority have never had 
systematic vocational training or 
occupational guidance. 

Elimination of illiteracy and 
common-school deficiencies has been 
a major objective. Among the occu- 
pational subjects most frequently 
taken are: cooking, table-waiting, 
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mess management, shoe repairing 
batbering, laundering, tailoring, and 
store management. 

Visual aids —Probably no school 
unit has progressed further in the 
use of visual aids in a similar length 


of time than has the CCC. Today} : 
each corps area has a central film]: 


library which makes available to all 
the camps a wide variety of sound 
and silent films and film strips 
With many of these, explanatoy 
material is furnished, pointing out 
the teachable content and suggesting 
the best practices of presentation 


The film strip is extensively used in} » 


class work; complicated diagrams 
maps, and scenes are admirably pre 
sented to small groups by this visual 
aid. A number of camps have pro 
duced film strips and motion pic. 


tures for their own use. Other wide-| - 


ly used visual aids include lantem 
slides and opaque projectors, maps, 
posters, charts and _blackboards, 
globes, various types of models, and 
botanical, zoological, and miners 
logical collections. Such visual aids 
create and maintain the interest of 
many enrollees who could not per 
haps have been attracted to instruc 
tion groups by other means. 

Library facilities —These have 
been constantly expanded since the 
inauguration of the CCC. Each camp 
now has a comfortable and attrac- 
tive reading room. 

The books of the camp library are 
divided into two classifications: pet- 
manent library and traveling library. 
The average permanent library now 
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contains more than 1,000 volumes. 
Traveling libraries of 100 volumes 
of fiction, biography, and other 
books of current interest circulate 
among the camps of a district or 
corps area. A total of 51 magazines 
is furnished each camp by central- 
zed purchase. 

Newspapers are purchased by each 
amp from funds available to them. 
Generally from five to eight papers 
from towns of which the camp en- 
tollees are native are on the list. 

In addition to the facilities pro- 
vided in each camp, small loan 
libraries are established at some dis- 
trict or corps area headquarters. 

Awarding certificates —Through 
the cooperation of other educational 
wencies, arrangements have been 
made in many camps for the award- 
ing of public school diplomas and 
cllege degrees to enrollees in the 
amps. In some cases the enrollee, 
ifter completing the necessary class 
work satisfactorily, is required to 
pass an examination set by the co- 
operating agency, the diploma then 
being granted by the state depart- 
ment of education or local school. 
In other cases enrollees from the 
amps attend classes in nearby 


shools and colleges and receive 
credit. 


IN THE CCC CAMPS 


Three types of special certificates 
are granted in the camps. The unit 
certificate is granted on satisfactory 
completion of one quarter of work 
in a single subject, and the educa- 
tional certificate on completion of 12 
quarterly unit courses selected on a 
planned basis with the approval of 
the camp educational committee. 
The enrollee must also pass compre- 
hensive oral and written examina- 
tions. The proficiency certificate is 
granted for demonstration of satis- 
factory skill in certain special jobs in 
accordance with prescribed standards. 

Research in CCC education — 
American graduate schools are tak- 
ing an increasing interest in CCC 
education. Six doctoral dissertations 
and 22 masters’ theses have been 
completed in this field. In addition 
to the independent studies of gradu- 
ate students, four universities, Bos- 
ton, Columbia, Ohio State, and the 
University of Washington, united in 
a study which appeared as Office of 
Education Bulletin 1937, No. 19, 
entitled “CCC Camp Education: 
Guidance and Recreational Phases.” 

The interest of graduate schools is 
most heartening, and the findings 
and suggestions coming from this 
source are of much help to the pro- 
gram. 


Reported from School Life, XXIV (January, 
1939), 103-9. 
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THE WINFIELD SUMMER ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


EvAN E. EVANS 


In the Clearing House 


— or years the problem of the 
care of urban children in the sum- 
mer time has grown increasingly 
grave, and recently many communi- 
ties have been operating summer 
music and playground programs. 
The Winfield Summer Activity Pro- 
gtam, inaugurated in 1938, com- 
bined all the wholesome activities in 
which the boys and girls of the 
town indicated an interest, and, in 
addition, it offered expert instruc- 
tion in all the games and activities 
included in the program. Enrolment 
was purely voluntary and groups met 
once, twice, or three times during 
the week. 

A four-period program was set up 
designed to keep youngsters busy, 
if they wished, from 8 until 12 in 
the morning five days a week. The 
mornings were divided into two- 
hour periods to permit a full game 
of softball and continuous effort in 
such activities as dramatics, crafts, 
and music. 

The activities organized on this 
basis included the following: manual 
training, sewing, crafts, foods, art, 
creative writing, dramatics, journal- 
ism, story-telling clubs, reading 
clubs, and playground groups. In 
music there were groups in brass 
instruments, string instruments, 
woodwind, horn, flute, drums, con- 
ducting, and string ensemble. There 
were tennis groups for boys and 
girls, two softball leagues, and 12 
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classes in swimming. Altogether 
more than 1,200 children were ep. 
rolled. The activities began follow. 
ing the close of school and contin. 
ued for eight weeks. 

Of the staff of 37 persons, 14 
worked full time five mornings ; 
week. In every instance a specialist 
had charge of each activity. Thos 
who were not regular teachers were 
college students majoring in the 
activity in which they were giving 
instruction. 

The cost of instruction, manage 
ment, and administration was paid 
by the Board of Education. The city 
furnished the swimming pools, the 
public library was made available for 
the reading club, and a number of 
civic clubs contributed $177 for 
ptizes and special activities. Splendid 
support was given by all community 
institutions. 

School playgrounds were used 90 
that drinking water and clean toilet 
facilities might be accessible. Care 
was taken that the children did not 
become overheated or get too much 
sun at the start. No attempt was 
made to supervise costumes and 
there was no single case of embat- 
rassment from this cause. 

No grades were given, but 
achievement awards were granted in 
all activities and prizes were given 
in the special events, which included 
a pet show, bicycle races, a doll show, 
a photograph contest, a tennis tourn- 
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ment, and special displays of crea- 
tive manual work. Several open 
houses were held. The Red Cross 
konducted a public examination of 
the children in the swimming pro- 
gram, with 100 passing the begin- 
ners. test and 48 the swimmers’ 
test. At one of the weekly concerts 
of the City Band, the numbers were 
conducted by members of the Sum- 
mer Activity Conducting Class. 

No criticism of the program was 
heard. There were some suggestions 
for new activities and changes in 
assignments, but the program was 
unanimously approved by the com- 
munity. 

During the past summer the pro- 
gram was offered only in the morn- 
ing, but the large high school 
basements have proved so much 
cooler than many homes that some 
of the quiet activities, such as crafts 
and art, may be offered next year 
both morning and afternoon. An 
evening softball league is also 
planned, to accomodate youngsters 
who have other activities which oc- 
cupy their mornings. 

The past summer two schools 
were under construction and two- 
fifths of the city’s children did not 
have easy access to neighborhood 
playgrounds. Next summer, with all 
playgrounds available, the enrol- 
ment of the younger children in 
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playground activities is expected to 
increase. 

The original program, although it 
included activities for senior high 
school students, attracted little in- 
terest from them. But the children 
who did participate were so enthu- 
siastic and made so many suggestions 
for new activities next summer that 
unquestionably interest will be al- 
most as great in the senior as in the 
junior high school. 

The only requirement made in the 
Summer Activity Program was regu- 
lar attendance. There are no limits 
as to the children who may attend. 
All the children in the local paroch- 
ial school were welcome and most of 
them participated actively. Many 
small rural children were brought in 
every day to take part. The free- 
class music lessons alone drew 
many rural children in 1938. 

No fees were charged for any 
activity, but the children were re- 
quired to furnish the materials they 
used in arts, crafts, and sewing 
classes. Materials in foods, dramatics, 
journalism, and all playground 
equipment were furnished. 

The program was so uniformly 
successful that long before the 1938 
program had been closed plans were 
being laid for a program in 1939 
which would be of even greater 
service to still more children. 


Kansas, Schools. Reported from the Clearing House, 


Evan E. Evans is Superintendent of the Winfield, 
XIII (December, 1938), 200-5. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: M. L. Hartung of 
Ohio State University has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. 

. Umphrey Lee is the new 
president of Southern Methodist 
University. . . . Glenn M. Blair has 
been named to the faculty of the 
College of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois after serving as psy- 
chologist for the Everett, Wash., 
public schools. . . . Ellis L. Manning, 
formerly a research physicist for the 
General Electric Co., has been named 
provisionally as supervisor of science 
instruction in the New York State 
Education Department. . . . Erik A. 
Anderson, deputy superintendent of 
the Providence, R. I., public schools, 
died recently at the age of 45.... 
Frederick B. Robinson has retired 
after serving for 11 years as president 
of the College of the City of New 
York. .. . Paul D. Eddy has been 
named president of Adelphi College, 
Garden City, N. Y.... Mrs. Grace 
Corrigan has been elected state su- 
perintendent of public instruction for 
New Mexico. . . . J. A. Jimerson 
has been appointed dean of men and 
director of extension at the Peru, 
Neb., State Teachers College after 
serving as superintendent of the Au- 
burn, Neb., public schools. . . . Gor- 
don O. Voss of Proctor, Minn., has 
been named supervisor of trade and 
industrial education in the Minnesota 
State Department of Education... . 
E. C. Warriner has retired as presi- 
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the first president of the Northwesfi mal 
Association of Junior Colleges whidipin. 
was recently organized. . . . John Li ditu 
Plyler is the new president of Fur 


DeForest Stull of Teachers College }m the 
Columbia University, died recently afoed v 
53 years of age. . .. |. E. Stutsmangudtrac 
superintendent of the St. Joseph, 
Mo., public schools, has been namedjf% 
superintendent at San Antonio, 
Texas. .. . Homer P. Rainey, direc: 
tor of the American Youth Commis rth 7 


nell University, has been appointedffillior 
president of the University of Texas ts » 
. .. Franklin E. Pierce, director of thepMit © 
bureau of teacher placement of the 0 that 
Connecticut State Department of 
Education, died recently. . . . Ed JNT! 
ward H. Cameron of the Universityjom | 
of Illinois died on December 20 @ pith t 
the age of 63... . Roy E. Offens ito 
hauer, president of Bowling Green,’ 
Ohio, State University, died as the ‘ 
result of an automobile accident oafittua 
December 29 at the age of 57. 



























| BLL to provide federal aid for 
ucation has been prepared for the 
sent Congress under the sponsor- 
tip of Senators Harrison and 
homas. Following closely the 
S<ommendations of the President's 
\dvisory Committee on Education, 
he new bill eliminates mention of 


ationlge use Of federal funds for non- 

beespublic schools and reduces the pos- 
ollege bility of federal domination of 
ge Aools through revising the powers 


{the Commissioner of Education 


he making of state plans for educa- 
ion. The federal check on the ex- 
maditure of funds would come as a 
Iyst-audit and examination of state 
rports. Funds would be provided 
fia the basis of an index of financial 
{ped which would be computed by 
ubtracting 65 percent of the state’s 
adex of financial ability from the 
ute’s index of educational load. 
iog{ppropriations would be made over 
I six-year period on a sliding scale 
Pith 72 million dollars appropriated 
for 1939-40, increasing yearly to 202 
hillions in 1944-45. To be eligible, 
ates would have to spend out of 
heir Own revenues an amount equal 
bthat spent in 1938. 


PONTROVERSY over academic free- 
om has appeared again in Japan 
- 20 arith the prosecution of Professor 
ffen-Filito Kawai of the Tokyo Imperial 
Green, ftiversity because of his liberal writ- 
as the88, according to press dispatches. 
ent onflittually the entire faculty of the 
miversity is supporting Professor 
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Kawai who has been critical of fas- 
cist doctrines in his writings. 


THE Kenmore, N. Y. School Review 
has made its first appearance as a 
four-page four-column news sheet 
printed on glazed paper and amply 
illustrated for the patrons of the 
school district. The first issue is 
largely devoted to pointing out the 
need for a new high school building 
which is being constructed at the 
present time. 


A STATE SCHOOL OF THE AIR is ad- 
vocated in a report of the New York 
State Regents’ Inquiry into the Cost 
and Character of Public Education 
which would cooperate with public 
schools and colleges in broadcasting 
lessons on citizenship, social sciences, 
and current events. 


AN institute for Consumer Education 
has been established at Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo., under a grant 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Economic 
Foundation, Inc. The institute has es- 
tablished a news letter and will pub- 
lish a series of popular booklets. 
Other activities will include the es- 
tablishment of a consumer library, a 
consumers’ clinic, the preparation of 
school and adult study materials, and 
the organization of a national con- 
ference of leaders in consumer edu- 
cation to be held in April. 


ALL Jewish professors and teachers 
have been suspended from German 
universities in Czecho-Slovakia, ac- 
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cording to news dispatches from 
Prague. For the time being, Jewish 
teachers are continuing in Czech 
schools. 


As the result of a trip to Miami, Fla., 
by the football team which traveled 
by Pullman and stayed at large 
hotels, a petition was presented to 
the board of education of New 
Brunswick, N. J., asking for classes 
in personal conduct. Three classes 
have been organized with an enrol- 
ment of 82 boys. It is planned to 
make the offerings available to girls 
as well, according to Superintendent 
F. J. Sickles. 


New York City is building a 
three-and-a-half-million-dollar _ nee- 
dle trades high school. The structure 
will be 11 stories high and will be 
equipped with the latest trade ma- 
chines and equipment. 


A JOINT committee of the National 
Association of State Universities and 
the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges under the chairmanship of John 
J. Tigert, president of the University 
of Florida, has issued four principal 
criticisms of accrediting agencies: 
(1) There are too many accrediting 
agencies. Furthermore, accrediting 
began largely on an_ institutional 
basis, was extended to colleges or 
schools within an institution, and 
now is getting on a departmental or 
single curriculum basis. (2) The 
accrediting agencies are invading the 
rights of the institutions and de- 
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stroying institutional freedom and 
assuming powers vested in boards 
of control. This applies not only to 
finances, but also to making an edu- 
cational program. (3) The costs are 
becoming excessive. (4) There is 
too much duplication; there are 
regional, national, and departmental 
conflicts. 





THE annual Teachers College World | 
Congress on Education of Democracy | 
will be held at Columbia University | 
next August 15, 16, and 17. The! 
question, “How Shall We Educate | 
for Citizenship in a Democracy?” 
will be discussed at the congress, 
according to the announcement | 
issued jointly by Presidest Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Dean William F. 
Russell, and Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
head of the college’s lay council. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, aul 
Chester, Penna., has published a 
comprehensive outline of the plan 
of the college, including the educa- | 
tional philosophy of the institution 
and practical applications of the 
philosophy in collegiate situations. 
Goals have been set up and the 
time and method of achievement 
have been determined for all areas 
of the college’s work. Included also 
is a detailed organization chart and 
a listing of the duties of various ad- 
ministrative officers, standing com- 
mittees, both faculty and student- 
faculty, and student government 
organization. College catalogs fre- 
quently contain statements of educa- 
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tional philosophy and college goals 
but seldom does an institution make 
bold, as does this college, to place 
on the record how and when it en- 
deavors to reach its goals. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California of the abandon- 
ment of the Teachers College at the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. It will be replaced by a new 
School of Education with a College 
of Applied Arts. The bachelor of 
education degree will no longer be 
offered. 


Eacu of the four mayoralty candi- 
dates in the Chicago election spoke 
for 15 minutes before a closed meet- 
ing of the Chicago Teachers Union 
on January 30. The candidates are 
Thomas J. Courtney, Dwight H. 
Green, Edward J. Kelly, and William 
Hale Thompson. 


| A sTupy in Pennsylvania of the at- 
| titude of parents toward the proper 


function of the public schools by 
Professors P. R. Mort and F. G. Cor- 
nell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and N. H. Hinton of 
Dartmouth College disclosed that 
parents are 64 percent “‘liberal’” as 
compared with 76 percent for teach- 
ers and 79 percent for administra- 
tors. 


EsTABLISHMENT of a Chair of 
Democracy has been announced at 
Florida Southern College, Jackson- 


ville, by President L. M. Spivey. In 
addition to instruction for students, 
a bureau of press and radio propa- 
ganda will be established for the 
general public. 


MopbEsTO0, California, Junior College 
has issued an attractive illustrated 
32-page booklet showing the occu- 
pational, 2-year completion courses 
offered by the college in such fields 
as trades and industry, engineering, 
photography, home economics, and 
others. 


THE doctor of education degree in 
specialized subject-matter fields will 
be offered for the first time in any 
American university by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Thirty-one other 
universities offer the doctor of edu- 
cation degree but students are re- 
quired to take the degree in the 
fields of school administration and 
departmental supervision. The 
Michigan degree will be for students 
who wish to fit themselves to teach 
their special subjects up to and in- 
cluding the college level, but not to 
qualify as directors of research. 


THE staff of the Department of 
Adult Education of New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Education has 
compiled a handbook for the ad- 
ministrator of adult classes entitled 
Community Planning in Adult Edu- 
cation, Copies may be secured from 
the department for 50 cents. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
February 21-23, 1939, National 
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Council of Parent Education, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

February 22-25, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

February 22-25, American Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations, Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 22-25, Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, Detroit, Mich. 

February 23-25, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

February 23-25, National Asso- 
ciation of Principals of Schools for 
Girls, Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 24-25, National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

February 25-26, National Asso- 
ciation of School Secretaries, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

February 25-March 1, Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, NEA, Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 25-March 2, Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, NEA, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 25-March 2, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 26-March 2, American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, NEA, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 
March 2-4, American Association 
of Junior Colleges, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 
March 9, Regional Conference of 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, Garden City, Long Island. 
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March 15-18, Public School Bus 
ness Officials, Oakland, Calif. 

March 17-18, Fifteenth Anny 
Junior-Senior High School Confer 
ence, New York University. 

March 20-April 1, North Cen 
Association of Colleges and Secog 
dary Schools, Hotel Stevens, 
cago. 

March 27-30, Southern Distrig 
Meeting, American Association fe 
Health and Physical Education, Tul 
sa, Okla. 

March 29-31, Northwest Distrig 
Meeting, American Association f 
Health and Physical Educatiog 
Eugene, Ore. 

March 29-April 1, Central Di 
trict Meeting, American Association 
for Health and Physical Education 
Sioux City, Ia. 

March 29-April 1, Mid-Wes 
District Meeting, American Associa 
tion for Health and Physical Educ 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

April 3-6, American Association 
for Health and Physical Educatiog 
Convention, San Francisco, Calif. 

April 10-14, Association fo 
Childhood Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

April 25-28, American Associa 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 

May 1-10, Tenth Institute fo 
Education by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 3-6, Eastern District Meet 
ing, American Association for Health 
and Physical Education, New Yori 

May 15-17, American Associatiog 
for Adult Education, Niagara Fs 
Ont. 








